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L—THE “SON OF GOD” CONSIDERED AS A TITLE 
OF THE MESSIAH. 


Every attempt to reconstruct the life of Christ is an 
attempt to lift a thick curtain which hangs between the 
Greek and the Hebrew world. It is an attempt, not merely 
to cross the interval of time which separates our earliest 
canonical Gospel from the events it records, but to some 
extent to pass from one order of ideas to another. It is an 
attempt, moreover, if the results of criticism may be accepted, 
to pass behind the gilded clouds of legend which have 
gathered around the figure of the Son of Man, and to bring 
ourselves face to face with the realities which they have 
partially obscured. It is a fact, the consequences of which 
we have no desire to exaggerate, but which nevertheless 
must not be neglected, that our whole New Testament is 
written in a language which to the Galilean followers of 
Jesus was a foreign one. We do not in the least doubt the 
competency of Greek to express with accuracy whatever 
was originally spoken in Hebrew; for, to say nothing of 
the living power of the former language at the time when 
it was called upon to perform this great service for the world, 
the Alexandrine version of the Old Scriptures had already 
provided a home in a heathen tongue for the thoughts of 
the people of God. Still, we cannot forget that Christianity 
from a very early time—from the time of the apostle Paul, 
himself a Hellenistic Jew—has been the result of a union 
of Hebrew with Hellenic thought, and that the composition 
of our four Gospels must be looked for at a point consider- 
ably below the junction of the two streams. Among the 
established results of criticism it may be counted one, that 
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for the facts of Christ’s life and the doctrines and modes of 
speech of primitive Christianity there can be no appeal to 
the Johannine writings, with the exception of the Apoca- 
lypse. Another is, that we do not possess any account of 
the life of Jesus in the precise words of one of his apostles, 
the Gospel of Matthew, which according to early testimony 
was written in Hebrew, not having been preserved. It can 
hardly be maintained that our Greek Matthew is a literal 
translation of the Hebrew original ; but, on the other hand, 
there is no doubt that our canonical Gospels were preceded 
by some written material, as well as by an oral tradition 
which they have incorporated to a greater-or less extent 
with their own substance. Making, however, all due allow- 
ance for this fact, if it be certain, notwithstanding, that forty 
years at the very least elapsed between the actual events 
of Christ’s life and our earliest record of them, it cannot be 
very rash to suppose that the Greek Gospels may possibly 
have received some colouring from the influences in the 
midst of which they originated. 

Nor have we any scruple in assuming the existence of 
legend in the New-Testament writings. We are justified in 
doing so by the same fact—the lapse of a considerable 
number of years—which justifies us in assuming the pos- 
sible introduction of phraseology unknown to the natives 
of Palestine. Many who adhere firmly to the miraculous, 
are compelled to admit the presence of certain elements not 
belonging to the world of reality ; and there are few, we 
presume, who would hesitate to transfer the voice from 
heaven at the baptism, the temptation in the wilderness and 
the transfiguration, from the objective to the subjective side 
of the human consciousness. We should not ourselves fear 
to allow for even a larger amount of legendary matter ; nor, 
often as the bitter alternative of “all or none” is offered to 
us, do we in the least believe that the truly divine in the 
character and life of Christ is touched by the most “ nega- 
tive” criticism of the writings which witness it. We do not 
understand how any one could read the historical sketch in 
Strauss’s “ Life of Jesus,” though that contains but a portion 
of the argument, without being convinced of the fallacy of 
the often-repeated assertion that it is impossible to separate 
the miracles from the remainder of the narrative, so as to 
leave any foundation on which to rest. On the general 
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question, however, we here pronounce no judgment. We 
merely say that we do not bind ourselves to accept as fact 
all that is recorded as fact. 

We are now about to apply these principles to a parti- 
cular phrase of frequent occurrence in the New Testament 
—“the Son of God,” as a title of Jesus Christ. Our ques- 
tion is, how far this title was claimed by Jesus himself, or 
ascribed to him during his life upon earth ; and whether it 
originated in Palestine, in the popular language regarding 
the Messiah, or had some other origin. Before we could 
discuss this question, however, it was necessary to state the 
principles upon which we should proceed. It will be under- 
stood, then, that we regard the Synoptical Gospels as the 
only authorities we possess for the real facts of the life of 
Jesus ; that we do not regard their authority as absolute ; 
that we conceive that they embody an earlier written Gospel 
which must have been more closely conformed to facts than 
any of them. For our present purpose it would not be of 
material consequence whether we preferred Matthew, Mark 
or Luke ; but we follow De Wette, Strauss and other modern 
critics, in deciding in favour of Matthew. We do not here 
undertake to prove these principles ; we simply state them. 
Our argument will of course be null and void to those for 
whom our principles are false. 

One other word of preface. We desire to consider the 
question we have proposed from a purely critical point of 
view, and without any dogmatic aim. We acknowledge a 
very profound meaning in the Pauline phrase, the Son of 
God, and even in the Johannine expression, the only be- 
gotten Son of the Father; and we believe that the eternal 
Word of God, to which in the language of the Jewish-Alex- 
andrine school this latter epithet was applied, found its 
truest embodiment in the man of Nazareth. As a mere 
title expressive of the closest relationship which it is given 
to man to enjoy with the Divine Being, no other can more 
justly claim to be called the Son of God. But whether 
Jesus actually did claim this title, or whether it could have 
been given to him by his countrymen, is a question of criti- 
cism ; and as such we propose to treat it. 

It seems to be generally assumed that the Son of God 
was a familiar and recognized title of the Messiah, and that 
as such only it was applied to Jesus of Nazareth. Strauss, 
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one of the most recent authorities on the subject, tells us that 
according to our Gospels there were, besides the name Mes- 
siah itself or Christ, two other popular designations of the 
office—Son of David and Son of God.* We venture to 
think that there was but one popular designation—the Son 
of David—and that the title “Son of God” was neither 
applied to Jesus during his life-time, nor ever in use among 
the people of Palestine as an epithet of the Messiah. Know- 
ing that there is a great weight of authority upon the other 
side, we desire to speak with diffidence ; but there seem to 
us to be very strong reasons for our opinion; and even if we 
fail to establish it in our readers’ minds, the discussion may 
not be without benefit in directing attention towards an 
interesting field of inquiry. 

In the consideration of this question we are thrown almost 
entirely upon the evidence furnished by the New Testament 
itself; for of evidence immediately contemporaneous with 
the life of Jesus there is none; and no one will say that 
that of the Old Testament is by any means explicit or 
satisfactory. At first view, one would be disposed to say 
that both the phrase “Son of God” and the idea it might 
be used to convey are abhorrent to the Hebrew spirit ; but 
of course it is not maintained that the phrase was used 
except as a title or to indicate a purely spiritual relation ; 
and certain passages have been pointed out in the Hebrew 
Scriptures which are supposed to have given a warrant for 
its employment in this sense. Those passages we shall now 
adduce in the order in which they are referred to by Strauss ; 
only, for convenience’ sake, we shall supply the text which 
he has not given. 

“ As the second popular title of the Messiah, and as his pecu- 
liar name of office, we find in the Gospels the name Son of God. 
The same name had been given in the Old Testament to the 
Israelitish people (Ex. iv. 22: ‘Thus saith the Lord, Israel is 
my son, even my first-born.’ Hos. xi. 1: ‘ When Israel was a 
child, then I loved him, and called my son out of Egypt’), but 
also to divinely favoured rulers of the people, like David and 
Solomon (2 Sam. vii. 14: ‘1 will be his father, and he shall be 
my son. If he commit iniquity I will chasten him with the rod 
of men, and with the stripes of the children of men.’ Ps. lxxxix. 








* Leben Jesu, p. 222. Our references here and throughout this essay are 
to the recently published work. 
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27: ‘Also I will make him my first-born, higher than the kings 
of the earth’), and to their worthy successors (Ps. ii. 7: ‘1 will 
declare the decree: the Lord hath said unto me, Thou art my 
son; this day have I begotten thee’*); subsequently the expres- 
sion became a standing designation of the great expected prince 
of David’s family, the Messiah, as we find it in the New Testa- 
ment.” + 

Upon these quotations we have to make the following re- 
marks. That precise combination of terms which would corre- 
spond in Hebrew to the vide rod Geov of the Gospels, does not 
occur in any of them. It is, however, found once in the Old 
Testament—viz. in Daniel iii. 25—-where the king of Baby- 
lon is represented as descrying, along with the three men 
whom he had cast into the furnace, a fourth whose form 
was “like a Son of God.” But this passage is so remote 
from any Messianic reference, that it is not even alluded to 
by Strauss. The fourth person here is in fact an angel, 
and the comparison by which he is distinguished expresses 
nothing more, being paralleled, not by New-Testament lan- 
guage, but by the mention of the sons of God in Genesis 
and Job. Indeed, if it was customary with the Hebrews 
to designate angels in this way, such a practice would be 
rather unfavourable than the reverse to the title “Son of 
God” being attached to a particular human personage. 
Again, it is obvious that the application of the title in ques- 
tion to the whole people of Israel is in no way parallel to 
its employment as a popular Messianic designation. If God 
is represented as calling Israel His son, this is merely poetical 
language which would not easily pass into popular speech. 
And to the words used regarding David and Solomon, the 
objection may fairly be urged that they are too indefinite, 
and mark only a general relationship which might be ex- 
tended to any individual. The only passage which in our 
view meets the requirements of the case is that from the 
second Psalm, “Thou art my Son: this day have I begotten 
thee.” But we have no means of knowing how early this 
passage was regarded as Messianic. It is referred to Jesus, 
no doubt, in the New Testament, directly in the Acts of the 





* Strauss also refers here to Ps, Ixxx. 16, or 15, as it is in our version ; but 
the word ‘‘ son” does not appear in the English at all, and as the meaning of 
the passage is very doubtful we omit it. 


+ Leben Jesu, p. 223. 
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Apostles,* in a speech attributed to Paul, and implicitly in 
the Gospels in the words uttered by the heavenly voice 
at the baptism, the quotation indeed having been more 
exact in the earlier form of the tradition than in that which 
embodies itself in our Gospels.f But we do not know 
that this passage was understood to have any Messianic 
reference before the time of Paul, and if it be assumed that 
it had, we may still argue that by itself it could not have 
established the title “Son of God” in popular usage. At 
least there appears to us to be a wide difference between 
the application of a title on a solemn occasion, even though 
it be in such a very marked manner as_in the case before 
us, and its use as a constant epithet. 

The Old Testament, then, supplies no evidence to shew 
that “the Son of God” was among the Hebrews a recognized 
title of their Messiah ; and, on the other side, we have the 
fact that the phrase does not occur in any confessedly Mes- 
sianic passage of the Old Scriptures. We most readily admit, 
however, that the passages which we have just examined, 
especially the last one, would sufficiently explain the origin 
of such a title, supposing the later direct evidence were fairly 
beyond reasonable question. It is for us to shew, if we can, 
that this is not the case; and for this purpose it will be 
necessary for us to pass in review the New-Testament writ- 
ings so far as they bear upon the question. But first we 
must briefly notice a class of literature which has been re- 
cently attracting considerable attention—we refer to the 
Jewish Apocalyptic books, of which Daniel is properly the 
first, and the Revelation, though embodying the Christian 
element, may be regarded as the last, while the two remain- 
ing ones—of unknown authorship and uncertain date—are 
the fourth book of Ezra and the book of Enoch. Of Daniel 
we have already spoken, and of the Revelation we shall 
speak by and by. Meanwhile, it may be said that although 
the Messiah is called the Son of God in the fourth book of 
Ezra, the testimony of this work is of no weight, owing to 
the doubts which attach to the presumed time of its com- 
position. Though purporting to be written long before the 
coming of the Messiah, it is more than probable that it is 
of post-Christian origin. Strauss refers it to the year A.D. 








* Acts xiii, 33, + Strauss, Leben Jesu, p. 344. 
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97. Nor can more dependence be placed upon the book of 
Enoch. Here the Messiah is once, and only once, called 
the Son of God, or rather he is spoken of by the Almighty 
as “my Son ;’ but the passage where this occurs is so much 
at variance with the Messianic imagery of the section of the 
book to which it belongs, that it may not unreasonably be 
suspected. It is impossible for us to enter at length into 
this question here, and we must content ourselves with 
stating what seem to be the most approved results of criti- 
cism. The reader, if so disposed, may consult an instructive 
article on “The Early History of Messianic Ideas” in the 
National Review for April, 1864, the writer of which un- 
hesitatingly rejects this single reference to the Messiah as 
the Son of God as “evidence of nothing except the tamper- 
ing of some Christian hand.” There are, however, other 
passages descriptive of the Messiah where no such elevated 
title is bestowed, and where he is described quite in the 
spirit of the celebrated passage in Daniel, as the Son of 
Man, and as accompanying “the Ancient of Days.” These, 
it is true, are referred by Hilgenfeld and Volkmar, with the 
approbation of Strauss,* to Christian times and Christian 
influence ; but if the National Reviewer is right in ascribing 
to them an earlier date, the negative evidence they furnish 
in regard to the use of the epithet “Son of God” may fairly 
be claimed as making for our side of the question. 

We now pass to the New Testament. And first let us 
turn to the Gospels, taking, as the fullest and probably most 
authentic, that of Matthew. Here the words under consi- 
deration undoubtedly occur as a title of Jesus, but in such 
a manner, we think, as to raise the question whether they 
have not been carried back from a later stage in the deve- 
lopment of Christianity to a period to which they do not 
properly belong. In opposition to the assertion of Strauss 
already quoted, we may at least affirm with confidence that 
the title of Son of God does not appear in the Gospels as a 
popular or familiar epithet. There is a strange mystery 
about its use. Only once during the Galilean ministry was 
it applied to Jesus by any human being ; and that was after 
one of his most astounding miracles.f After the resolve to 
go up to Jerusalem, Peter, replying to a question of Jesus, 


* Leben Jesu, p. 172 note. t+ Matt. xiv. 33. 
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exclaimed in an ecstasy of enthusiasm, “Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God ;” but this was in consequence 
of an express revelation.* The mob, in its more serious 
moods, addressed Jesus as the Son of David; it was as he 
hung upon the cross that they called out to him, as if in 
mockery of some impossible claim, “If thou be the Son of 
God, save thyself.” The high priest, indeed, asked him if 
he were the Son of God, but then he considered his affirma- 
tive as blasphemy, which he would hardly have alleged of 
a mere claim to be the Christ. On the other hand, it is 
chiefly by superhuman beings that this name is applied to 
Jesus. He is announced by a voice from heaven as the 
beloved Son of God, once at bis baptism, and once on the 
Mount of Transfiguration. The arch-fiend, encountering him 
in the desert, challenges him to prove his right to this mys- 
terious name. The spirits of the dead—for such were the 
demons of the New Testament—speaking through the lips 
of those they had possessed, proved their acquaintance with 
the spiritual world by saluting Jesus as their Master, and 
acknowledging his authority. “What have we to do with 
thee, Jesus, thou Son of God? Art thou come hither to 
torment us before the time ?’+ 

We think there can be no doubt that the mystery we 
have noticed here attaches to the particular title of Son of 
God, and to the spiritual nature thereby indicated, and not 
simply to the Messianic character. We do not overlook the 
remarkable fact that Jesus invariably called himself the 
Son of Man, and that this title, as proved by his own ques- 
tion to the disciples, “ Whom say ye that I the Son of Man 
am?’ was not of any determined signification. But there 
is no mystery about the Son of David. Not only is this 
title not used by superhuman beings, which might be ac- 
counted for by the greater appropriateness of the other, but 
it is freely employed by the human agents in the gospel 
drama. On the occasion of casting out a demon, the people 
asked, “Is not this the Son of David?”*t On two different 
occasions two blind men used the same term.§ This was 
the title by which the Canaanitish woman appealed to Jesus 
for assistance] Finally, the exultant crowd, welcoming their 





* Matt xvi. 16, 17. + Ib. viii. 29. t Ib. xii. 23. 
§ Jb. ix 27, and xx. 31. || Ib. xv. 22. 
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king to Jerusalem, shouted, “ Hosanna to the Son of David !”* 
As far, therefore, as the Messiahship of Jesus was recognized 
at all during his sojourn among men, we do not doubt that 
this was the only title used. Are the incidents, then, in 
connection with which the other and higher designation 
occurs, to be rejected altogether? Such must indeed be the 
fate of some of them, but not necessarily of all. The hea- 
venly voices, no less than the Satanic address, whatever 
explanation may be given of them, we have no scruple or 
hesitation in removing from the world of objective fact ; 
and we believe that most candid readers will agree with us 
on that point. But in regard to the human incidents, our 
criticism affects only the special words in dispute, but not 
the facts with which they are connected. We do not doubt, 
for instance, that at Cesarea Philippi, Jesus for the first 
time invited and warmly welcomed a recognition of his 
Messiahship. Peter may have exclaimed, “Thou art the 
Christ ;” but subsequent tradition may have added the words, 
“the Son-of the living God.” But the reply of Jesus, that 
this knowledge had been communicated to the apostle from 
heaven, can hardly have been really uttered, because it 
evidently refers to the recognition, not of the Messiahship, 
but of the divine nature of Jesus; and Peter would not 
have required a revelation to make known to him what was 
already a wide-spread belief among the peasants of Galilee. 
Again, the high priest may have really asked Jesus if he 
pretended to be the Messiah ; but we are not aware that in 
Jewish eyes there would have been anything directly blas- 
phemous in such a pretension. It is certain, indeed, that 
Jesus was put to death on a charge of blasphemy ; but it 
was the blasphemy of speaking against the temple, combined 
with an overt act of hostility to its ceremonial. The homage 
of the disciples after the storm in which Jesus had appeared 
walking on the sea, and the particular words in which it 
was couched, must of course be set aside if the miracle itself 
be discarded ; while, if the miracle be retained, it stands 
only on the same footing as the instances already noticed. 
Nor even in the case of the demons would our hypothesis 
preclude the admission of a certain historical basis. If John 
the Baptist indicated Jesus even indistinctly as the promised 





* Matt. xxi. 9. 
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hope of Israel, a belief in his Messiahship would have gra- 
dually spread among the people, and gained strength in 
proportion as his influence was felt. Such a belief might 
have made a deep impression on one or two lunatics, who 
in the excitement of madness, or perhaps in consequence of 
feeling themselves brought under a commanding influence, 
proclaimed aloud what others wanted the courage to whisper. 
But they might have recognized Jesus as the Messiah with- 
out calling him the Son of God. This title, we believe, does 
not belong to the history. It originated some time after 
the crucifixion ; it did not occur (we presume) in the ori- 
ginal Hebrew gospel: it was introduced by the evangelists 
into their Greek text, in order to shew that Jesus was some- 
thing more than the Messiah, and was surrounded by cir- 
cumstances calculated to enhance its importance and present 
it in the light of a mysterious name known only to those 
who had communication with the supernatural world. That 
is our theory. We submit that it is most consistent with 
the facts known to us, so far as our exainination has already 
proceeded. 

But we have some further evidence to advance. It would 
be of great importance if we could shew that the title of 
Son of God was unknown to the primitive church previous 
to the time of the apostle Paul. If this could be made clear, 
it would go far towards proving that the title was equally 
unknown to Jesus himself and to the nation to which he 
belonged—that it was not at least a recognized Messianic 
title. All the direct information we possess regarding the 
primitive church is contained in the opening chapters of 
the Acts of the Apostles. We are quite aware of the ex- 
treme difficulty of making use of this book, owing to the 
uncertainty of its authorship and the apparently composite 
nature of its contents. The early chapters in particular 
can hardly be defended as authentic history in face of the 
searching criticisms of Baur and Zeller; but even if allow- 
ance be made for the existence in them of a mythical ele- 
ment, it may still be maintained that they reflect with 
sufficient fidelity the spirit and life of the early church. 
The author may either have founded his descriptions upon 
authentic documents or oral tradition handed down from 
the apostles, or he may have entered so completely into the 
spirit of the past as to be able to draw a correct picture 
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from his own imagination. The theory of the Tiibingen 
school is, indeed, that the book was written with no design 
of recording the true history of the apostolic church, but 
rather with the view of smoothing down the differences 
which existed between its two sections and their respective 
leaders, Peter and Paul. In this view, however, it would 
be still more striking if one remarkable point of distinction 
had been suffered to remain in the different phraseology— 
a phraseology, as we believe, involving a difference of doc- 
trine—of the two chief apostles. 

The evidence furnished by the Acts, then—take it for 
what it is worth—is briefly this, that Paul taught that Jesus 
was the Son of God, and that Peter did not. Let us exa- 
mine. Peter, in his address upon the day of Pentecost, 
speaks of Jesus, in language which the people of Jerusalem 
would readily appreciate, as the descendant of David, and 
concludes by affirming that God had made “this same Jesus 
both Lord and Christ.”* On another occasion, after the 
healing of the lame man, the same apostle uses these words, 
“The God of our fathers hath glorified his Servant Jesus” 
(rov maida airov, very different from roy vidy), and the same 
expression is repeated at the close of his address.+ He also 
speaks of Jesus as the Prince of life (4pyxnyér ric fwijc), the 
Holy and the Just One, the Christ, and that Prophet, } but 
in no case as the Son of God. In the thanksgiving of the 
church for the disinissal of Peter and John by the Sanhe- 
drim, we find Jesus twice described as the “holy Servant” 
of God, where the English version, after having correctly 
rendered Aavié rardéc cov, thy servant David, inconsistently 
gives “thy holy child Jesus” for rov &ysov raida cov Inooiv.§ 
And in another instance, in which Peter acts as spokesman, 
the epithets employed are Prince and Saviour—“ Him hath 
God exalted with his right hand to be a Prince and a Sa- 
viour.” || Even Stephen, undoubtedly the precursor of Paul, 
does not use the title Son of God. Like Peter, he speaks 
of Jesus as the Just One, and at the close of his address we 
meet, for the only time in the Acts, with the familiar phrase, 
the Son of Man.€[ Nor is it until after the conversion of 
Saul that we find the words of which we have been in 


* Acts ii. 30, 36. + Ib. iii. 13, 26. t Ib. iii. 14, 15, 20, 23. 
§ Ib. iv. 27, 30. | Ib. v. 31. 1 
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quest. At length the scene changes. A new actor, imbued 
with the Hellenic spirit, comes upon the stage; and Paul 
“straightway preached Jesus in the synagogues that he is 
the Son of God.”* 

For the benefit of the English reader, it may be as well 
to remark, before we proceed, that the whole of verse 37 of 
the eighth chapter of the Acts is an interpolation. And 
lest there should be any question about our substitution of 
the word “Servant” for “Son” in the addresses of the apostle 
Peter, we shall quote the authority of Archbishop Trench. 
After noticing that out of the five passages in which “the 
title waig Oeov is given to the Son of God,” in one only 
(Matt. xii. 18), our translators have rendered zaic by “ ser- 
vant,” he proceeds : 


“T am persuaded that in this they were in error. [ai¢ Qcow 
might be rendered ‘servant of God,’ and I am persuaded that it 
ought. It might be, for it needs not to say rate is continually 
used like the Latin ‘puer’ in the sense of servant, and in the 
LXX. raic Gcod as the ‘servant of God.’ David calls himself so 
no less than seven times in 2 Sam. vii.; cf. Luke i. 69; Acts iv. 
25; Job i. 8; Ps. xix. 12, 14. But not merely it might have 
been thus rendered ; it also should have been, as these reasons 
convince me :—Every student of prophecy must have noticed how 
much there is in Isaiah prophesying of Christ under the aspect of 
‘the servant of the Lord; ‘Israel my servant,’ ‘my servant whom 
I uphold’ (Isaiah xlii. 1—7; xlix. 1—12; lii. 13; lili. 12). I 
say, prophesying of Christ; for I dismiss, as a baseless dream of 
those who a priori are determined that there are, and therefore 
shall be, no prophecies in Scripture, the notion that the ‘servant 
of Jehovah’ in Isaiah is Israel according to the flesh, or Isaiah 
himself, or the body of the prophets collectively considered, or 
any other except Christ Himself. ..... I cannot doubt, and, as 
far as I know, this is the conclusion of all who have considered 
the subject, that raig Ocod should be rendered ‘ servant of God,’ 
as often as in the New Testament it is used of Christ. His son- 
ship will remain sufficiently declared in innumerable other pas- 
sages.”’+ 

We need hardly say that we do not agree with the Arch- 
bishop’s interpretations of prophecy ; but his Greek is un- 
exceptionable. The notion that the servant of Jehovah is 





* Acts ix. 20. 


+ Trench on the Authorized Version of the New Testament, pp. 68, 69 
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“Tsrael according to the flesh,” is not a baseless dream, but 
a plain statement of the prophet himself—“Yet hear now, 
O Jacob my servant, and Israel whom I have chosen.”* At 
the same time, there is no doubt that Peter had in mind 
those passages of Isaiah which figuratively describe the 
afflictions of the faithful Israelites under the image of the 
gentle and suffering Servant of God. It is quite possible, 
as Strauss suggests, that these passages of Scripture were 
remembered by the Lord himself when he announced his 
approaching death to the wondering disciples ; and after his 
suffering they would naturally be uppermost in the thoughts 
of the apostles. The Archbishop, however, might have added 
that Peter, speaking in Hebrew, must have used the very 
word of Isaiah, and was much more likely to have employed 
a term for which he had such unquestionable authority, 
than one at best but doubtfully sanctioned by the Old Tes- 
tament, and not yet recommended by custom. 

We have, then, this remarkable fact, as the result of our 
examination of the early chapters of the Acts, that there is 
no instance known to us, in the history of the pra-Pauline 
church, in which Jesus was called the Son of God. Peter 
gives him a different title even where it would have been 
natural and appropriate to have used this one. Nor does 
he alter his usage subsequently to the conversion of Paul. 
The old phraseology, indeed, is not repeated, but in the 
address to Cornelius we meet with the statement that Jesus 
of Nazareth was ordained to be “ Judge of quick and dead ;’+ 
and Ananias, as quoted by Paul, uses the expression, which 
has before occurred in the mouth of Peter, of “that Just 
One.”{ The suppression or modification of the peculiar 
doctrines of Paul through the later portions of the Acts, it 
must be confessed, tends to throw doubt on the accuracy 
of the sketch of the primitive church. But may we not 
fairly reply, that if the aim of the writer was to reconcile 
conflicting tendencies, and to make Paul and Peter mutually 
approach one another, by shading off the characteristic fea- 
tures of each (an aim not altogether inconsistent with his- 
torical fidelity), it is the more noteworthy that he has been 
unable to suppress what must be considered the very foun- 
dation of the Pauline theology, viz. that Jesus is the Son 








* Is. xliv. 1. + Acts x. 38—42. t Ib. xxii. 14. 
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of God in a sense which raises him far above the Messianic 
hopes of the Jews? It is true the title does not appear 
again in the Acts, even in the mouth of Paul, except so far 
as it is involved in the quotation of the Psalmist’s words, 
“Thou art my Son,”* which the apostle of the Gentiles first 
applies to Jesus. But neither is Paul made to use the cha- 
racteristic language of Peter; and we think, therefore, we 
follow no deceptive light, and at the same time have histo- 
rical probability in our favour, if we regard that language 
as the real voice of the primitive church, and take the words 
of Acts ix. 20 as marking an era in theology. 

Of the remaining books of the New Testament there is 
little to be said. Such evidence as they furnish, if not 
strongly in favour of our view, is not adverse to it. Indeed, 
on the whole, we think we can shew a balance upon our side. 
The Epistles of James, Peter and Jude, nowhere give Jesus 
the title of Son of God; and of James and Jude nothing 
more need be said. The language of Peter’s Epistle—of 
course we only speak of the first—harmonizes very well 
with the words ascribed to the same apostle in the Acts, 
though there is no verbal correspondence between them. 
The Epistle, indeed, speaks of the death of Jesus as the just 
dying for the unjust ;+ but the word “just” is here hardly 
so specific as to allow us to regard it as a proper name. 
Again, Jesus is spoken of as the Shepherd and Bishop of 
your souls (rov rompéva cai érioxoroy rav Yuxev bpey),t as our 
translators have rather oddly rendered it, and once more as 
the chief Shepherd (Apxero{unr) ;§ and such titles are not 
very dissimilar to those of the Acts, together with which 
they formed, no doubt, part of the common stock of the 
primitive Christian nomenclature. The book of Revelation, 
on the other hand, presents a difficulty. Here we should 
expect that any approach to Pauline modes of thought or 
expression would be carefully avoided. We should never 
expect to find Christ spoken of as the Son of God, if that 
title was unknown, as we maintain, to the original followers 
of Jesus. What, then, is the fact? We find the title once, 
and only once, in this book. The words are, “These things 
saith the Son of God, who hath his eyes like unto a flame 





* Acts xiii. 33. + 1 Pet. iii. 18, 
t Ib. ii. 25. § Ib. v. 4. 
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of fire, and his feet are like fine brass ;’* and the descrip- 
tion is so similar to that of the Son of Man in the preceding 
chapter,+ that, if there could be any doubt about the reading, 
one would readily suspect a corruption. Throughout the 
book, Jesus is generally called the Lamb ; twice, “ one like 
unto the Son of Man;”} also “the faithful Witness, the 
first begotten of the dead, and the Prince of the kings of 
the earth” (here, however, not apxnyéc, but apxwv).§ John 
also names him the Lion of the tribe of Juda, and the Root 
of David|| But is the occurrence of the title “the Son of 
God” in the book of Revelation fatal to the hypothesis of 
its late origin, or even its Greek derivation? Not certainly 
to the former ; for the Apocalypse, though one of the earliest 
books of the New Testament, was written after the univer- 
salism of Paul had roused the opposition of the elder apos- 
tles ; and not, we think, even to the latter, because it may 
be supposed that the title, having been once introduced, 
gradually gained currency throughout the whole Christian 
community ; and even the pillars of the Jerusalem church 
may not have disdained to borrow from the youthful heretic 
a phrase so well calculated to exalt their common Master 
and Lord. At all events, the fact remains that in the re- 
corded writings and discourses of the Galilean apostles, Jesus 
is called the Son of God once for twenty-nine times that 
the phrase occurs in all the Epistles of Paul, and that to 
the Hebrews, to say nothing of its frequent repetition in 
the Johannine writings. 

It remains for us now to say a few words as to what we 
conceive to have been the real origin and import of what 
is now the most distinguishing title of Jesus Christ. We 
do not deny that there are passages in the Old Testament 
which, according as the sufferings and the glory of the 
Saviour more and more appeared to be prefigured in the 
ancient Scriptures, might have given occasion at last to fix 
upon him the title of the San of God ; and this title would 
certainly be considered more appropriate in proportion as 
men were accustomed to think of him as standing at the 
right hand of the Almighty, and as the future Judge of the 
world. Whoever first applied to Christ the words of the 





* Rev. ii. 18. + Ib. i. 13—15. t Ib. i. 13, and xiv, 14. 
§ Ib, i. 5, iii, 14. | Ib. v. 5. 
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Psalm, which were afterwards repeated in the gospel account 
of the baptism, went far towards securing the reception of 
the new title of honour ; and although it would perhaps be 
claiming more minute accuracy for the book of Acts than 
most critics would be inclined to accord, if we were to assert 
upon its authority that Paul was the first who made this 
application, it is not without significance that the words in 
question are attributed only to him. There is at least no 
evidence that they were at any earlier period distinctly 
applied to Christ ;* and as we have already shewn that the 
title “Son of God” did not originate with the Galilean 
apostles, it can hardly have sprung up from any Christian 
interpretation of the Hebrew Scriptures. Admitting that 
Paul was its originator, the alternative no doubt remains, 
that he may have drawn it either from the Greek or the 
Hebrew side of his culture ; but how is it possible that he 
should have found it in the Scriptures of his forefathers 
without some hint from abroad, if his brother apostles had 
failed to do so? On the other hand, if the phrase were once 
introduced from a different source, any Scripture passage 
which seemed to favour its use would readily suggest itself. 

Paul, we are convinced, drew his doctrine of the Son of 
God, together with the language which expressed it, not 
from a Hebrew, but from a Greek source. In saying this, 
we are not unmindful that the great apostle’s faith was the 
fruit of his own inward experience—the result of a revela- 
tion of God’s grace to his spiritual nature. We speak here 
only of the form. And in order to make the form intelli- 
gible, it is necessary to repeat here a statement already 
made, that Christianity is a union of two elements, viz. He- 
brew religion and Greek philosophy. This union, it is well 
known, before it was consummated in the Greek forms of 
Christianity, had begun in Alexandria. There the Hebrew 





* It is true that, in the prayer of the Jerusalem church (Acts iv. 25), the 
opening words of the second Psalm, where the very word Messiah occurs, are 
referred to the circumstances of the Christian church ; and from this it would, 
no doubt, have been easy and natural to pass on to the seventh verse, and 
regard it also as Messianic. That this application is not made depends perhaps 
oh its inappropriateness to the matter in hand. Even if it were made, however, 
it would be no compensation for the absence of the words ‘‘Son of God” as a 
Messianic title. Tce reader will bear in mind that we have been arguing all 
along simply against the received notion that these words were a recognized 
epithet of the Messiah among the Jews. 
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Scriptures were first made accessible to the Greek world. 
There Philo spent his life in the attempt to reconcile Moses 
and Plato, the teachings of revelation with the highest re- 
sults of heathen wisdom. There, too, or at least under the 
influence of the ideas which emanated thence, were produced 
two of the most valuable compositions belonging to the early 
Christian literature—the Epistle to the Hebrews and the 
Gospel of St. John. This is not the place to enter at length 
into the Jewish-Alexandrine philosophy, nor is it necessary 
for our purpose that we should do so. It will be sufficient 
to notice briefly its leading feature. The grand principle 
upon which it turned was the distinction between God as 
the Absolute Being and God as revealed in creation. Philo 
taught that God in His essence was entirely beyond the 
reach of human knowledge, unapproachable, unintelligible. 
The philosopher, we must suppose, had looked down the 
vast abyss of Being until whatever seemed to have any 
connection with the partial or the finite vanished away, 
and there remained only the pure essence of Deity, without 
attributes, without even aname. How to connect the Abso- 
lute Being, notwithstanding, with the world and with man, 
was the problem of his school. The solution of this problem, 
no doubt, involved a contradiction ; but the contradiction 
perhaps was not so obvious when extended through many 
volumes as it becomes when set down in one paragraph. 
The Absolute Being, having no relationship to anything, 
was nevertheless made known to man and connected with 
the material world by his Word or Logos. The Logos was 
the Mediator, the Creator, the High Priest of the world, the 
Image of God. He stood in the most intimate relation to 
the human soul, and was the guardian and giver of virtue. 
He was the first begotten of God, and himself the second 
God. He was also the Son of God, and was distinguished 
as the elder Son from the Cosmos, which was the younger 
Son. It is not always clear whether in Philo’s view the 
Logos is a person ; but we believe there is no doubt that he 
was so regarded in his relation of Mediator between God 
and the world. He seems, however, to have sustained ano- 
ther character, in which the outlines of personality fade off 
into metaphysical abstraction. The Logos was also the 
Idea of ideas, the most universal idea; present, therefore, 
according to the realistic philosophy of the time, in all 
VOL. ILL 2L 
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things. In this sense the Word would be the permanent 
ground of existing things, as well as their original Creator, 
and the only substantial reality amid a world ever fluctuat- 
ing and changeful. Nor are these two characters very far 
apart. The unknown substance in which phenomena inhere, 
endowed with personality, is He who creates and enfolds 
and sustains all things. This is not merely the doctrine of 
Philo, but of all true philosophy. 

Such, then, was the leading doctrine of the Alexandrine 
school, taught by Philo before Christianity was ever heard 
of, and pretty widely diffused while Jesus Christ was still 
upon earth. That far more affinities with this school of 
thought are to be found in the Epistle to the Hebrews and 
the Johannine writings than in the letters of Paul, is an 
unquestionable fact. And it may also be considered certain 
that the Logos was not identified with the person of Christ 
earlier than the second century. Nevertheless, the future 
apostle of the Gentiles. must have passed some portion of 
his life within the same circle of ideas as the Alexandrine 
philosopher, and breathing the same intellectual atmosphere. 
That atmosphere, in fact, can hardly have been less than 
co-extensive with the diffusion of the Greek translation of 
the Scriptures, and must have included in its embrace and 
supplied with nourishment all Greek-speaking Jews. It 
would naturally be a long time before an entirely new order 
of ideas could marry itself to the great spiritual influence 
which was coming out of Palestine ; but it would be nothing 
strange if a mind of such vigour as Paul’s carried into the 
pre-existing system a doctrine which it was prepared to 
receive, or even gave to those who rejected the doctrine a 
mode of expression which they had not before employed. 
“The Son of God,” then, was an Alexandrine term ; it was 
Greek ; it never became Hebrew ; but Christianity in pass- 
ing from the Hebrew to the Greek world adopted it, and 
endowed it with a new meaning. 

The Pauline doctrine of the Son of God seems to us to 
be not unlike Philo’s doctrine of the Logos in some of its 
most important features. Paul had learned from the Alex- 
andrine philosophy that the Absolute God, the Father of 
all, was revealed through his Son, and that the Son is the 
principle of life. In becoming a Christian, he adopted the 
belief that the expected Messiah had appeared upon earth 
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in humble guise in the person of Jesus, that he had been 
rejected by his countrymen and crucified, and that, having 
been received into heaven, he was now at the right hand of 
God, and would presently appear in divine power and glory. 
His conversion, however, was a spiritual change, by which 
he became aware of a life within him deeper than his own, 
of a divine righteousness delivering him from the burden 
of the Law, and enabling him, through a self-crucifixion, in 
which he shared the sufferings of his Lord, to triumph over 
sin and death. If there is anything clear in the writings 
of Paul, it is that he felt his own soul, and the souls of 
others, to be secure only so far as they were anchored in a 
Divine Life which both was and was not a part of them- 
selves. There was the “I” of self, and the “I” which was 
“not L”* The believer had a double consciousness, and 
his faith was complete only so far as his own life was taken 
up and absorbed in a higher, in the life of the Son of God. 
Such was clearly the faith of the apostle—a faith strong, 
vivid, intense. It needed only to reconcile it intellectually 
with the Christian hope and the Greek philosophy. The 
Son of God in Paul's theology occupied very much the 
same place as the Logos in the system of Philo. He was 
the universal ground of life, at least in all believers, dwell- 
ing in every heart, and mediating everlastingly between 
God and the world. In this light he might be compared to 
the Logos as the Idea of ideas. But the Son of God was 
beyond all cavil a person ; or, if he had not been previously, 
he had become so in Jesus Christ, and would remain so for 
ever. The faith of Paul was intensely personal, and the 
image of Jesus on the cross seemed to him the most perfect 
embodiment of Divine Love. It was not felt to be incon- 
sistent with this spiritual union of the Son of God with the 
soul of the believer, to transfer his more open manifestation 
to a future time, and to look forward with the elder apos- 
tles to the glorious appearing of the Lord Jesus. But the 
expectation of a second coming of Christ, which was com- 
mon to the whole Christian Church, and which undoubtedly 
appears in the Epistles of Paul, was in him entirely subor- 
dinate to that living faith in a present Saviour which was 


* Gal. ii. 20. These words we regard as the key to the whole Pauline 
theology. 
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the great characteristic of his mind, as well as the source 
of his power.. No one, we think, can read the letters of the 
great apostle, especially those to the Galatians and Romans, 
without feeling that this is so. Not faith in a Messiah 
who had come and gone and would by and by return, but 
personal union with the life of the Son of God was the 
principle of the Pauline Christianity. 

It is quite clear to us that with Paul at least the “Son 
of God” was no mere synonym of the Messiah. The two 
ideas were no doubt indissolubly blended in his conscious- 
ness ; but they are not on that account quite beyond the 
scope of critical analysis. The very relation in which Paul 
stood towards the Church—the relation in which he claims 
to have stood towards Christ as the recipient of an imme- 
diate revelation—of itself renders it more probable that he 
brought with him his characteristic doctrine, together with 
the phrase which most fully embodies it, rather than re- 
ceived them at the hands of those to whom he would 
acknowledge no debt. If indeed he had proceeded, like 
the elder apostles, from love for the human Jesus, upwards 
to trust in a heavenly Saviour, he must have found the title 
of Son of God ready to his hand, or else he could never 
have used it at all: but if, as we know was actually the 
case, he carried down this trust from heaven to the earth, 
and found in Jesus simply the historical manifestation of 
that divine Son of God whom he had learned to know as 
the very principle of all true life, then he must needs have 
brought with him into Christianity a foreign idea, and with 
it a name hitherto unknown. It may indeed seem strange 
that Paul should have appropriated a phrase which is used 
but sparingly by Philo, and not have adopted the term 
Logos, which is of constant recurrence in the writings of 
the Alexandrine philosopher. But this may have been 
caused by circumstances of which we are ignorant. We 
are not of course maintaining any direct contact between 
the apostle and Philo. We only say that the fundamental 
principle of the Jewish-Alexandrine philosophy was widely 
diffused in the years preceding the conversion of Paul, and 
formed a part of the intellectual life of the time. And 
when this principle was brought into connection with Chris- 
tianity, the particular term which Paul adopted may have 
seemed better suited than any other to express the media- 
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tion by which man was brought into connection with the 
Infinite. And at this point, though not before, it may be 
considered certain that the Jewish Scriptures came in, and 
fixed upon the Messiah the title which it is hardly possible 
they should have originated. 

Here, then, we close our case. We claim to have shewn 
with a strong degree of probability, that the title of Son of 
God was not applied to Jesus Christ during his life, or 
previous to the conversion of the apostle Paul ; and with a 
less degree of probability, that the title was introduced by 
Paul, and was derived by him from that circle of ideas of 
which Alexandria was the birth-place and home. Let us 
here give a brief synopsis of the arguments we have ad- 
duced. 

1. The Old Testament contains only one passage which 
could have suggested the title of Son of God as a designa- 
tion of the Messiah, and there is no evidence that this one 
passage was interpreted by the Jews in a Messianic sense. 

2. There is no evidence, apart from that furnished by 
the Gospels, that the Son of God was a familiar Messianic 
title. 

3. Even in the Gospels it does not appear as a familiar 
title ; for it is always introduced under circumstances which 
justify suspicions of the historical accuracy of the passages 
where it occurs; and there is a mystery attending its use 
which does not belong to the undoubted Messianic title of 
the Son of David. 

4. The remaining books of the New Testament are en- 
tirely in favour of this view, with the exception of one 
passage in the Revelation, which, however (as we have 
shewn), is not fatal to it. 

5. The term “Son of God” with Paul expressed an idea 
unknown to Jewish Christianity. The idea and the term 
both belonged to the Jewish-Alexandrine philosophy ; and 
the culture of Paul was not so remote from this school as 
to render it unlikely that he may have been partly indebted 
to it for both. 

These are our arguments. On the other side, so far as 
we are aware, is all orthodox and heterodox authority. 


R. B. DRUMMOND. 
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Il.—THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


Sixty YEARS furnish fair evidence of the value attaching 
to a public Society. It will have shewn its spirit and de- 
veloped its capabilities within that time. The British and 
Foreign Bible Society has existed so long; and though it 
does not enter now on a new career, it may be well to notice 
the chief incidents in its history, and the extent to which 
it has carried out the broad principles it was founded upon. 
The idea that led to its formation originated with Mr. 
Hughes, a Baptist minister, who suggested a general circu- 
lation of the Scriptures, as an enlargement of the Rev. Thos. 
Charles's proposal of a contribution to aid in printing and 
distributing Welsh Bibles. This same preacher prepared 
an Address, with the title, “The Excellence of the Holy 
Scriptures, and an Argument for their more General Diffu- 
sion,” A.D. 1803; whose circulation was the precursor of a 
public meeting held at the London Tavern, relative to the 
formation of the proposed Society, on the 7th of March, 
1804. A few speeches introduced the adoption of a series 
of resolutions. The foundation laid by the worthy men 
who met on that occasion is simple and catholic. They say 
that 

“The sole object of the Society shall be to encourage a wider 
circulation of the Holy Scriptures ; the only copies in the lan- 
guages of the United Kingdom to be circulated by the Society 
shall be the Authorized Version, without note or comment ; and 
that it shall add its endeavours to those employed by other Socie- 
ties for circulating the Scriptures through the British dominions; 
and shall also, according to its ability, extend its influence to 
other countries, whether Christian, Mahometan or Pagan.” 





It is a curious fact that the rudiments of the Society were 
Dissenting rather than Church of England. But the Dis- 
senting element soon gave way to a higher and abler one. 
Seven-twelfths of the Committee were assigned to the Church 
of England and foreign churches ; only five being left for 
the members of the Church of Scotland and the numerous 
classes of Dissenters, Methodists, &c., throughout the United 
Kingdom. The bone and sinews of the Society are Esta- 
blished Church, and were so almost from the beginning. 
Nor has any reasonable complaint been advanced against 
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this arrangement, since the Association could not have be- 
come a great organization otherwise. 

The history of the Society shews a steady increase of funds, 
as well as of influence and acceptance among all classes. The 
infant has become a giant, stretching forth wide arms to em- 
brace Europe, Asia and Africa, with their numerous islands. 
It excited an interest at once in some parts of Germany, 
especially at Nuremberg, as well as in Scotland and Wales ; 
so that the first Report, dated 1805, records the receipt of 
no less than £5592. 10s. 5d. From the beginning till 
February 1816, five hundred and fifty-nine auxiliary socie- 
ties and branches, independently of Bible Associations, were 
formed within the British dominions; and in the same 
period, the Society printed the Scriptures, or aided in their 
printing and circulation in part or in whole, in sixty-three 
different languages and dialects. Nearly £400,000 had been 
received at that time. The Society’s Jubilee was celebrated 
in 1853, when the net receipts for the year were £109,160 ; 
£66,000 being contributed for a Jubilee Fund. 

In the Sixty-first Report, dated 1865, the receipts from 
ordinary sources are given as upwards of £180,000. The 
number of versions in various languages and dialects printed 
or assisted by the Society is stated to be two hundred and 
nine. The auxiliaries, branches and associations in Great 
Britain amount to 3894; those in the colonies and other 
dependencies to 1154. The very Report of the Society 
shews the magnitude of its operations, since an abstract of 
the proceedings for a single year fills an octavo volume of 
490 pages. 

The history of the Institution exhibits few striking or 
remarkable incidents. Prosperity has marked its progress. 
Possessing a comprehensive basis, it has commended itself 
to the approbation and excited the active sympathy of the 
majority of Church-going Protestants in the British islands, 
Its career resembles that of a respectable, dignified gentle- 
man pursuing a steady course, looking around him for new 
spheres of action, helping the weak, giving money to the 
needy, and stirring up the slothful to work in the same 
direction with himself; humble in profession, though tole- 
rably self-complacent at times, praising God without forget- 
ing self. But as few public-spirited individuals manage to 
pass through the world without meeting obstruction or 
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adversity, some things have disturbed the managers of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. Even the Presidentship 
of a nobleman has not saved his favourite from attack or 
violence. 

The first opponent of note was one of the Divinity Pro- 
fessors belonging to Cambridge University, the Rev. Herbert 
Marsh, subsequently Bishop of Peterborough, who printed 
an Address to the members of the Senate of the University 
in 1811, recommending all Churchmen to withdraw from 
it and adhere to the old Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. Believing that the Prayer-book should be 
circulated with the Bible, he was averse to the union of 
Churchmen with Dissenters. An answer was drawn up by 
Lord Bexley, the President, temperate in tone and appro- 
priate ; and the Professor wrote again. Mr. Simeon and the 
Dean of Carlisle also took up their pens on the side of the 
Society. The learned translator of Michaelis was no mean 
antagonist ; yet he failed to produce any perceptible effect. 
A less noted champion on the same side was Dr. Words- 
worth, of Trinity College, Cambridge, in whose eyes it was 
a crime for Churchmen to unite with Dissenters for the 
execution of any purpose, however good. 

The next disturbing wave that rolled over the Society 
was occasioned by a Preface or Introduction (1819) prefixed 
by Professor Haffner, of Strasburg, to an edition of Luther's 
version which the London Committee assisted by a grant 
of £500. The introductory remarks extended to thirty-seven 
pages, and were fastened upon by heresy-hunters as a sub- 
ject of attack. To Scotchmen, in particular, they were exceed- 
ingly obnoxious, and were branded as an “infidel produc- 
tion.” It was discovered that the author was a Ratzonalist, 
a name sufficiently odious to ignorant pietists. What were 
considered the worst sentences were industriously selected 
and printed, to discomfit the friends of the Bible Society 
and induce them to withhold both money and countenance 
from the version which the Introduction was intended to 
accompany. The heretical sentiments embodied in Professor 
Haffner’s remarks are mild indeed. Though not conformed 
to the orthodox type, they are commonly just and correct. 
Thus he says of the Psalms: “Those of David contain the 
expression of various feelings which agitated him during 
his life. Some of the others are songs of war and victory, 
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which bear in some parts the impression of the yet imper- 
fect moral sentiments of early times. David curses his 
enemies, Christ teaches us to pray for them. Others are 
moral or religious hymns.” Again: “In Nehemiah we see 
what power a pious patriotism has over the minds of men.” 

Though these two passages figure among such as were 
chosen for reprobation by the accusers, it is difficult to see 
how common sense can object to them. It was not denied 
that Haffner believed in miracles ; but having the misfortune 
to exercise his reason upon the contents of the Bible, he 
was called “an infidel” by Alexander Haldane and Co. In 
vain did that accomplished scholar Dr. Pye Smith charac- 
terize Haffner’s Introduction as “an interesting and valuable 
performance.” In vain did he protest against the injustice 
and falsehood of branding the writer as an infidel. In re- 
turn for his charity, his paper in the Evangelical Magazine 
defending Haffner was stigmatized by Mr. Carson as “ one 
of the most astonishing and detestable productions ever seen 
from the pen of a man professing strictly orthodox prin- 
ciples.” In consequence of the obnoxious Preface, the 
London Committee sent forth an explanatory pamphlet ; 
and Haffner’'s remarks were separated from the version, 
being sold only to those who wished for them, and not cir- 
culated along with the copies of Luther's translation printed 
by the Strasburg Bible Society. It is difficult to see how 
the Society were blameable in the matter, since they remon- 
strated as soon as they knew the fact. But it is not diffi- 
cult to predict the fate of an unlucky orthodox Congrega- 
tionalist at the present day, who should venture to defend 
Haffner’s Preface, as Dr. Smith once did. He would be cast 
out of the synagogue as a heretic. 

The most serious invasion of the Society’s calm security 
was caused by the Apocryphal controversy. In January, 
1825, the Committee of the Edinburgh Bible Society drew 
up a series of resolutions condemning the circulation of the 
Apocrypha by the Bible Society of London, or its aiding 
others to do so; and resolved that all remittances to the 
Parent Society should be suspended till a satisfactory answer 
was received. This step on the part of the Scottish friends 
led the Committee in London to pass a resolution, which 
has been embodied in each successive Report, to the follow- 
ing effect : 
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“That the funds of the Society be applied to the printing and 
circulation of the Canonical books of Scripture, to the exclusion 
of those books and parts of books which are usually termed Apo- 
cryphal ; and that all copies printed either entirely or in part at 
the expense of the Society, and whether such copies consist of 
the whole or of any one or more of such books, be invariably 
issued bound, no other books whatever being bound with them ; 
and further, that all money grants to societies or individuals be 
made only in conformity with the principle of this regulation.” 

The resolution is explicit enough. Yet the Edinburgh 
Committee pronounced it “unsatisfactory,” and issued two 
other statements, in 1826, declining to renew their co-ope- 
ration with the British and Foreign Bible Society. The 
ingenuity and theological ability displayed in these pam- 
phlets are remarkable. They were written wholly or chiefly 
by Dr. Andrew Thomson. But their spirit is intemperate 
and harsh. The controversy gave rise to a small library of 
controversial theology. Many champions took the field on 
both sides, and wielded their weapons with great vigour. 
Churchmen and Dissenters, Englishmen and Scotchmen, 
shewed their knowledge and acumen. Even ladies took up 
the pen; and the able letters of “Anglicanus” told upon 
the Scottish people. The extreme parties indulged in strong 
language. Thus the Edinburgh Bible Society state— 

“That the British and Foreign Bible Society is not only alto- 
gether prohibited by the laws of its existence from giving any 
sanction to the circulation of the Apocrypha, but that it cannot 
do this without incurring the guilt of putting a most fearful fraud 
upon the world, and laying a deadly snare for the souls of men ; 
because the Apocrypha is not only an uninspired book, and there- 
fore on a level with other human productions, but far below the 
level of many human compositions, as it is abundantly inter- 
spersed with falsehoods, false doctrines, superstitions and contra- 
dictions of itself and of the Word of God; and because these 
Apocryphal writings, laden as they are with such gross and pal- 
pable error, do advance a deceitful claim to reverence and atten- 
tion upon the pretext of their being inspired ; so that in what- 
ever degree the influence of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
has tended to encourage the circulation of these Apocryphal 
writings, it has gone out of its direct and legitimate course to 
give its sanction to a human composition replete with error, 
which wickedly assumes to be a revelation from heaven,” &c. 


An Appendix in this same pamphlet asserts that the 
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Apocryphal books “are replete with instances of vanity, 
flattery, idle curiosity, affectation of learning and other 
blemishes, with frivolous, absurd, false, superstitious and 
contradictory statements.” Proofs of these charges are given 
in the shape of extracts from the books. But they fail to 
justify them. The ground taken is an untenable one; and 
though verses and sentences are industriously picked, it is 
easy to see that some are reluctantly dragged in to do duty. 
Perhaps the passage in 2 Maccabees xii. 43, 44, favouring 
prayers for the dead, has given most offence to the anti- 
apocryphists. We do not deny that several quotations from 
the books given by the Edinburgh Committee are objec- 
tionable in sentiment and unscriptural in spirit; nor that 
the Deutero-canonical writings are inferior in value and 
spiritual elevation to the Canonical ones. But parallels to 
various extracts from the Apocrypha, which are held up to 
reprobation, may be found in the Canonical books them- 
selves. In trying to damage the former, these zealous purists 
tempt impartial men to damage the latter in the same way. 
An indictment against the Canonical books, not much infe- 
rior in strength or validity to that against the Apocryphal 
ones, could be drawn up by a competent critic. Well might 
the Rev. C. Simeon write, “ For the Edinburgh Committee, 
who are endeavouring to spread dissension through the 
whole Society in all its branches and associations, there is 
no excuse.” 

sut the crusade against the Apocrypha was not confined 
to a Committee. The redoubtable R. Haldane stepped forth 
in person to the fight, asserting, “Such is the anti-scriptural 
nature of these writings, so directly do they stand in oppo- 
sition to the revelation of the grace of God, that if any man 
receives the doctrine they contain, and continues in that 
doctrine, he shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth 
in him.” Again: “The Apocrypha is either an addition to 
the Holy Scriptures by God himself, or it is the work of 
lying prophets.” In the same strain an anonymous pam- 
phiet, published at Cambridge, entitled, “Twenty-one Rea- 
sons for not contributing to the Circulation of the Apocry- 
pha,” has these words: “By contributing directly or in- 
directly to the circulation of the Apocrypha, we become 
partakers of other men’s sins.” As writers on the anti- 
apocryphal side, the Rev. Mr.Gorham and Henry Drummond 
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were also conspicuous. The Edinburgh Christian Instructor 
too, Dr. Thomson’s organ, uttered its thunders and denun- 
ciations against the apologists of the Bible Society in the 
matter. The phrases applied to the circulation of the Apo- 
cryphal along with the Canonical books are marvellous in 
their pungency. “A daring imputation on God’s Word ;” 
“a presumptuous invasion of consecrated ground ;’ “an 
adulteration ;” “a corruption ;” “a degradation ;” “a coun- 
teraction of divine revelation ;’ “a crime bordering on blas- 
phemy ;’—all these were freely used. In the midst of such 
din, the Revds. H. Venn and Charles Simeon wrote tem- 
perately and judiciously ; while twenty-six members of the 
University of Cambridge protested against the exclusion of 
the Apocrypha. Nor should the good service done to the 
cause of moderation and justice by Mr. Conder in the Eclectic 
Review for 1825, and by Mr. Orme in the Congregational 
Magazine for 1826, be forgotten. Mr. Conder put the ques- 
tion in its true light when he said, “The question is, whe- 
ther we are justified in withholding the whole Bible where 
it appears to be called for, because foreign churches admit 
more books than we do into their canon. It is admitted 
that there is no inspired catalogue of the Canonical books. 
Our own canon may possibly include books not inspired.” 
The last sentence indicates a liberality which does credit to 
Dissenting literature in 1825. But it is a layman’s. Would 
layman or minister belonging to the Congregational body 
write it now? We think not: if he did, a stigma of unsound- 
ness would be put upon him. 

What course the Parent Society would have adopted had 
the Scottish brethren abstained from raising the question, 
it is impossible to tell; but the latter exerted an important 
influence on all future proceedings, and affected the belief 
of many in this country respecting the Apocryphal books. 
The Society had never printed the Apocrypha for the people 
who would receive the Bible without it ; and it is to be re- 
gretted that they should have ceased to print and circulate 
the Apocrypha along with the Canonical books among those 
who wished to have it. But they vacillated during the 
controversy, and shewed themselves unable to grapple with 
it. By yielding some of the ground, they proved their un- 
fitness for such emergencies. They did not know the true 
merits of the case, or the proper place which criticism 
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assigns to the Deutero-canonical books. When we see the 
deference which writers on both sides paid to the observa- 
tions on the Apocrypha contained in the editions of Horne’s 
Introduction prior to the tenth, and read of inspired and 
uninspired books, it is obvious that the question is misap- 
prehended. Inspiration can only be predicated of men, not 
books. Those who wrote the Apocryphal treatises were 
inspired as well as the authors of the Canonical ones—not 
all, indeed, in the same degree, though some of them were 
more highly inspired than a few of the Canonical writers. 
The author of the book of Wisdom was superior in spiritual 
knowledge to the authors of Esther and Ecclesiastes. No 
definite line of demarcation can be drawn between the Ca- 
nonical and Deutero-canonical writings ; nor was the canon 
ever considered closed in the sense that all books not in it 
proceeded from uninspired men. There are errors in both 
classes of books. Both contain evidences of fallibility in 
the writers. There are more errors, in proportion to the 
extent of the writings, in the Deutero-canonical than in the 
Canonical ones. 

The resolution adopted in Earl Street alienated enlight- 
ened Romanists on the continent, among whom Leander 
Van Ess was a most efficient agent, who possessed abundant 
opportunities of circulating the Bible among the Catholics 
of Germany. 

The whole controversy produced mischief by exciting 
angry passions and nourishing animosities which Christian 
men should suppress. “Like the blasted ears and lean kine 
of Pharaoh’s dream, it has demolished and consumed much 
that was more precious than itself, leaving no fruit remaining 
by which any are gainers. The body is doomed to languish 
with its suffering members, and the wounds received in one 
contest enfeeble our energy in another.” Such were the 
true words of Mrs. Grey in 1827. 

A secession from the Parent Society took place in 1831, 
in which year a Provincial Committee having been formed 
in London, entered into correspondence with the Secretaries 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, to induce them to 
separate in membership from persons “not acknowledging 
the scriptural doctrine of the Trinity.” Since the Society 
would not alter its constitution, the “Trinitarian Bible So- 
ciety” was founded, “on Christian principles,” as the mem- 
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bers affirm. What are the operations of this daughter it is 
not worth while to inquire, as they are not likely to retard 
the liberal spirit of the age. 

Although the Society does not circulate the Vulgate ver- 
sion in Great Britain, being restricted to the Authorized 
one, yet it disseminates versions made from the Vulgate in 
Roman Catholic countries, such as De Saci’s French, Martini’s 
Italian, Scio’s Spanish, Pereira’s Portuguese, &c. Protests 
against this procedure have been made from time to time. 
In 1855, a protest against disseminating such versions was 
presented to the Committee of the Society in London from 
the Plymouth auxiliary. The answer returned did not, how- 
ever, satisfy them. Hence a number of pamphlets were 
published by C. E. Stuart and others: “The Bible and 
Versions of the Bible; or the Vulgate compared with the 
Original Scriptures,” 1856; “Modern Translations of the 
Vulgate and the Bible Society,” 1857; “A Protest against 
the Circulation of the Papal Latin Vulgate and its Versions 
by the Bible Society,” 1857 ; “The Greek Septuagint, its 
Use in the New Testament examined,” 1859; “The Bible 
and the Version of Lemaistre de Saci, by B. Pozzy, Pastor, 
with an Appendix by the Editors,” 1859. In 1861, the 
Spanish translation of the Vulgate was also the subject of 
a small tract, the writer of which objected to the circulation 
of Scio’s version. 

These protests against the circulation of versions from 
the Vulgate on the continent chiefly proceed from persons 
of narrow beliefs, from Plymouth Brethren or those who 
sympathize with them in opinion. _ Anti-popish clergymen 
sometimes assist. The publications of Mr. Stuart are ela- 
borate attacks on the Vulgate and other versions. The Latin 
of Jerome, according to that gentleman, is a most corrupt 
translation, full of mistakes and of adulterations of the truth 
designed to support Romish doctrines. His indictment 
against it is a heavy one. But it is strained and exagge- 
rated. The stand-point of the critic is unfair. Many of the 
errors he instances are not errors at all ; some are harmless. 
No ancient version is faultless; and the Vulgate is quite 
as good as the Septuagint, which the New-Testament writers 
quoted freely and even reasoned upon where it is wrong. 
One of Mr. Stuart’s pamphlets deals with this point ; but 
he fails to see the case clearly and muddles the question, 
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making bold assertions about the New-Testament citations 
from the LXX. which criticism rejects. We do not sym- 
pathize with those who blacken the character of the Vul- 
gate for a purpose, since they suggest a comparison in 
various instances between it and the original. Will the 
latter stand your peculiar test, one is tempted to ask? It 
will not. Use the original Hebrew and Greek as you do 
the Vulgate ; and you may apply like disparaging epithets 
to them. Here, as in other cases, the narrow-minded bigots 
who insist on their notions being God’s truth, turn men of 
common sense away from the Bible, and make them scep- 
tical. The arguments of Stuart, Hales and others, on that 
side of the question, are frivolous enough; such as, The 
Word of God cannot be tampered with ; since the errors of 
the Vulgate are the errors of the Church of Rome, we cannot 
confirm the members of that Church in these errors; and, 
Such a course makes Scripture a nullity. If those who 
argue against the circulation of Catholic versions have no 
better reasons than these, they cannot expect a hearing. 
The Vulgate and the versions made from it are more ac- 
ceptable to Roman Catholics than Protestant ones. The 
latter would not be used in the majority of instances, be- 
cause they have the appearance of proselytism. Besides, 
the versions made from the Vulgate are faithful enough 
to give the general sense of Scripture. A knowledge of 
the way of salvation may be derived from them. It is 
therefore right and expedient to disseminate them in Catho- 
lic countries. We know that a long list of errors has been 
collected out of De Saci’s version to shew its badness. Could 
not a long list of errors be gathered from the Authorized 
English one? Why do the purists not attempt to get a 
better English version? They never speak of a purer He- 
brew or Greek text; nor do they raise the question of a 
better German version than Luther's. All their zeal partakes 
of an anti-popish hue ; and therefore the versions made from 
the Vulgate are severely criticised. 

We are glad to find that the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society have firmly resisted the endea- 
vours of the agitators to induce them to cease disseminating 
well-known versions made from the Vulgate by Roman 
Catholics. In this respect they have shewn a wisdom and 
steadfastness deserving of commendation. The Trinitarian 
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Bible Society is the proper body for carrying out the scheme 
which would abandon De Saci, Martini, Scio and Pereira, 
for others less acceptable to the peoples of France, Italy, 
Spain and Portugal. We believe, however, that the funds 
of that recent Association are not in a satisfactory state—a 
fact that must cripple their operations. Sectarian Societies 
are not favoured by the public. 

The local habitation of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety being too small and inconvenient for its work, the 
foundation-stone of a new building has been recently laid 
by a member of the Royal Family, amid the gratulations 
of the Committee and their friends. Every patriotic En- 
glishman must rejoice in the success of an Association whose 
fundamental principle is so wide as to embrace all that 
acknowledge the Bible to be divine and adapted to enlighten 
mankind. 

But the Society is not all that it might be. Some things 
about it awaken regret, if not displeasure. It has come to 
be practically, and for all purposes, under the management 
of one party in the Church of England, and that not the 
most enlightened, certainly not the most tolerant one. How 
this result has happened, we need not inquire. The fact 
itself is plain. The members of the High-church and Broad- 
church parties, as they are styled, have not joined it. Pro- 
bably no individual properly belonging to either of these 
takes any active interest in its operations. ‘The two most 
learned men who have sat on the Episcopal Bench during 
the present century have stood aloof from it ; the Bishop 
of Peterborough having even been an open enemy, and the 
Bishop of St. David’s name being absent from the list of 
Vice-presidents. Nor do we observe the names of Milman 
and Stanley and Jowett scattered over that page of the 
Report which contains so many Low-church Bishops. Since 
Marsh's time, one Bishop at least has appeared in print 
against the Society ; we mean the late Bishop Denison of 
Salisbury, who published various reasons why he could not 
be a member. When men of learning, intellect and ability, 
stand aloof, the causes of their estrangement should be 
sought out, and removed if possible. The credit of the So- 
ciety would surely be increased by the culture and talents 
of the Church generally. It is most desirable that fair re- 
presentatives of all the parties in the Established Church 
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should be found in the Committee. A few orthodox Dis- 
senters appear annually at the great gathering of the Society's 
friends ; and a few Methodists, too, appear on these occa- 
sions ; but they are all of one and the same school of belief, 
merely serving to give a colour to the carrying out of the 
broad principle on which the Society professes to be built. 

Doubtless the comprehension of Dissenters by the Society, 
and its ostensible concession to them of a share in the man- 
agement and speechifying, looks well in the eyes of the 
public ; but the secret and real strength of the body is all 
the while in the hands of a small section of the Church of 
England, which has tact enough to persuade the unthinking 
multitude that they circulate the pure Word of God, and 
so far stem the tide of neology, infidelity, Romanism and 
Socinianism, which runs swift and strong in these latter 
days. The idea of a Society which has the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury for its President influencing either educated or thinking 
men for good, is preposterous. Religion must assume ano- 
ther form than that in which it comes from him to attract 
taste, right feeling, catholicity or simple-mnindedness. The 
control of the concern belonging to one section of the Church, 
that which claims to be Evangelical, though at the same 
time the most intolerant, ignorant and bigoted, detracts 
from the breadth of its foundation. 

Perhaps the speeches made at its annual meetings and 
on other occasions have tended to estrange the minds of 
some. As the Society does not profess to be a “religious” 
one, the orations of its advocates should be divested of 
doctrinal statements. But they are not. Often injudicious, 
intemperate in spirit, dogmatic in tone, they offend rather 
than conciliate. Every public measure relating to the Bible, 
and any theological book that excites general attention, are 
usually introduced for remark, oftener for rebuke, at the 
annual meetings. Thus when notice was given in the House 
of Commons for a Commission to prepare a new translation 
of the Bible in the year 1856, the Chairman took occasion 
to stigmatize the proposed measure as “one of the most 
subtle, but one of the most tremendous, dangers that now 
beset true religion.” “This,” said the noble Lord, “is the 
greatest danger that now threatens us; it is pressed upon 
us from Germany ; it is pressed upon us by the neological 
spirit of the age. I hold it to be far more dangerous than 
VOL. III. 2M 
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Tractarianism or Popery, both of which I abhor from the 
bottom of my heart.” When the speaker proclaimed at the 
same meeting, “This is the greatest, the best, the noblest 
Society now existing in this country,” surely Demetrius the 
silversmith occurred to the mind of some shrewd listener. 
The Essays and Reviews were also a text for some time, 
and the sermons of the Society upon it were far from edify- 
ing. They may have gratified the speakers’ self-esteem, 
and been a safety-valve by which they let off their poisonous 
gas, but they did not contribute to charity. Next came 
Bishop Colenso, whose volumes on the Pentateuch were 
lustily reviled by men zealous for the truth, not for God's 
truth, desirous to be on the popular side, ignorant of He- 
brew but all the more qualified on that account to sit in 
judgment on questions which only able scholars can tho- 
roughly understand. “ We do not know,” said the Chairman 
in 1863, “ what the Society has been doing in South Africa, 
but we know what South Africa has been doing in England” 
(whereat the multitude laughed); ..... “and I maintain 
that this puerile and ignorant attack on the sacred and 
unassailable Word of God,” &c. So, too, the Archbishop of 
York: “Long after this new arithmetic has gone to that 
oblivion which it has done its very utmost to deserve,” &c. 
Is it dignified in a great Society to shoot forth it arrows 
from right honourable, episcopal and reverend bows, against 
theological essays and critical books? We could produce 
shafts whose venom grates against the finer feelings of 
humanity, or rather against the spirit of the great Master. 
May not some learned Churchmen have also been alienated 
by theological doctrines propounded in the speeches—doc- 
trines about which the opinions of scholarly men are divided ? 
Thus a Bishop, speaking at the fifty-first anniversary, said, 
“Every part and portion and sentence of the book is inspired 
and is the Word of God ;” and to the same effect another 
clerical gentleman asserted with vehemence in 1856, “ Every 
word, yea, every letter, in God’s written record is the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, because given 
by the inspiration of the Spirit of Truth.” Is it judicious 
in the Society to endorse sentiments opposed to those of 
Her Majesty's Privy Council, the highest court of appeal to 
which the Established Church can go? 
A great body which deals with the Scriptures in many 
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languages should be anxious to procure the best texts. In 
this respect the Committee are remiss—more so now than 
formerly ; for when Dr. Henderson appealed to the Bible 
Society in 1824 respecting the gross errors in Ali Bey’s 
Turkish version of the New Testament, printed at Paris in 
1819 and adopted for circulation, Prof. Lee, Mr. Renouard 
and other scholars were consulted about it. The former 
wrote a book containing remarks on Henderson’s appeal ; 
to which the latter replied with effect in 1825. We also 
know that the Committee availed themselves at various 
times of the co-operation of respectable scholars, such as 
Adam Clarke, T. Pell Platt, &c., besides Dr. Henderson their 
own agent, and Prof. Lee. It is to be feared that the coun- 
sels and aid of scholars are little sought by the managers of 
the Society in recent times. Nor are their agents abroad 
quite equal in learning and talents to such as were once 
employed. Where have they a man of the same knowledge 
and acquirements as the late Dr. Henderson, who served 
them efficiently? In proportion as the Society has fallen 
into the hands of a party in the Church of England, or 
rather the section of a party which possesses the least bib- 
lical scholarship, in the same degree will the operations of 
the body present the character of a dull monotony fatal to 
new life and adverse to the advancing criticism of the day, 
which requires better texts of the Scripture and its versions, 
as well as another mode of interpreting them. How long 
is it since the Society has sanctioned D’Allemand’s revision 
of Van der Hooght’s Hebrew Bible, when a much more 
correct one, that of Theile, is before the public? Why have 
they not got a better text of the Peshito Syriac than Lee’s, 
since ancient Nitrian MSS. are available, and better Syriac 
scholars than Lee, such as Ceriani, are at work in the same 
department? Why is the Greek textus receptus alone sold 
in Earl Street? Some literary infusion into the Society is 
highly desirable at the present time. Let us have less of 
the shop ; less solicitude about making money by selling so 
many thousand Bibles every year, and more about good 
texts. “The pure, unadulterated Word of God,” is a stock 
phrase among the Society’s speechifiers ; why do they not 
endeavour to get a nearer approach to it, instead of stereo- 
typing and selling in their “pure Word of God” the state- 
ment that Saul was one year old when he began to reign? 
2M 2 
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(1 Sam. xiii 1). We regret that biblical learning has so 
little place in the esteem of the Committee. Is there a 
single scholar about the house in Earl Street whose name is 
known in the world of letters? Even a creed is necessary 
to the official post of Editorial Superintendent, the creed 
implied in being evangelical, an epithet having a distinctive 
meaning among the authorities. This creed is put above 
knowledge, learning and competent qualification. The defi- 
ciency of literature appears in the very Reports, which are 
badly written, consisting of dry statistics ill digested, of 

high-sounding platitudes and self-laudatory twaddle such as, 

“Why is it, your Committee are ready to ask—it is a question 
which has doubtless arisen in many a thoughtful mind—why at 
this particular juncture is the Society placed in a position of un- 
surpassed vigour and strength? Why are there vouchsafed to it 
at the present moment such abundant resources? Is the plough- 
share of war to break up new furrows in which the seed of the 
Kingdom may be cast? Are woes coming down upon the earth ; 
which nothing but the healing waters of the sanctuary can soothe ? 
nine’ It is not an easy conquest, peradventure, that lies before us ; 
for many foes are still marshalled, and watching to resist the 
onward and majestic march of truth ; but let us rejoice that it is 
nevertheless a certain conquest,” &c. 

Self-laudation and bad writing are too common in the 
Reports. But one of the Secretaries is usually taken from 
the ranks of those who have received no university educa- 
tion, and may be illiterate. We do not aver that such edu- 
cation ensures good writing, or that the want of it is a proper 
test of the ability to write well; but in the absence of lite- 
rature, the capacity to write respectably should be a condi- 
tion of Secretaryship. 

The unbiassed opinion of competent judges as to the 
Society's operations in several countries is not very favour- 
able. To mention but one. Many intelligent persons in 
Germany believe that if the money which the Society spends 
there in Bibles were given for educational purposes, it would 
be better applied. The Germans themselves have the same 
version of the Scriptures as that which the British and 
Foreign Bible Society circulates. But they are attached to 
Luther's in the state the great Reformer left it in, with the 
Apocryphal books, The Canstein Bible Institution at Halle 
has printed millions of copies of this version. Why then 
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try to lessen the influence of the German Societies that 
print Luther's version, by selling the very same minus the 
Apocrypha at a cheaper rate, through the aid of English 
money? And do the Society’s agents in Germany suppose 
that the way to extinguish so-called Rationalism is to 
circulate Luther's version without the Apocrypha, as Dr. 
Pinkerton argued? If they do, they are greatly mistaken. 
Tholuck himself, who knows Rationalism as well as any 
man, repudiates the notion. Other biblical scholars still 
more famous agree with him. In fact, none but a thorough- 
going bibliolater can think so, The Bible understood and 
explained may be an antidote to infidelity ; the book alone, 
in the hands of ordinary readers, will not extirpate error. 
It may even create error in the mind, unless it be rightly 
interpreted. It is good to put a copy of the Scriptures 
within the reach of the poorest man who can read, for they 
contain the words of eternal life ; but their leading message 
to man must be believed and acted upon, if he be really 


brought near to God. 
S. D. 





IIL—CHARACTERISTICS OF ROMAN CATHOLIC 
PIETY. 

1. Eugénie de Guérin, Journal et Fragments, &c. Dix- 
septiéme édition. Ouvrage couronné par | Académie 
Frangaise. Paris: Didier. 1866. 

2. Lettres dEugénie de Guérin, &c. Neuvieme édition. 
Paris: Didier. 1866. 

3. Maurice de Guérin, Journal, Lettres et Poemes, &c. 
Neuviéme édition. Paris: Didier. 1866. 

4. Anne Paule Dominique de Noailles, Marquise de Montagu. 
Cinquiéme édition. Paris: Dentu. 1866. 


It has become something very like a truism to say that, 
although there are many forms of Christian Faith, there is 
but one Christian Life, and that those who cannot see eye 
to eye in regard to the authority of a creed or the claims 
of a church, may find a basis of agreement in their neces- 
sarily accordant conceptions of love and duty. Nor would 
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we willingly utter a word that could be understood to im- 
pair, in even the slightest degree, the width and force of a 
principle which, in these days of perpetually hotter discord, 
is beginning to be discerned as the true hope of the Church. 
If, in the last resort, Perfect Holiness and Absolute Truth 
stand in an analogous rather than a contrasted relation to 
human striving—so that the noblest life as feebly repre- 
sents the moral perfectness of God, as the truest belief the 
impenetrable mystery of His nature and will—the weak- 
ness lies here in conception, there in action, and men may 
agree to reverence a nobler ideal than they can individually 
realize. But in contemplating this oneness of the Christian 
life, which stands out the more boldly from its contrast with 
the multiplicity of Christian beliefs, it is possible to over- 
look the fact that within certain limits there is a variation 
in the religious ideal of churches. Every form of faith, it 
may be said, gives special prominence to some single truth, 
for which, by the very process of isolation and exaggeration, 
it preserves a place in the great cycle of doctrine ; so that 
to collect the whole mind of Christ it would be necessary 
to go the round of all the churches. Much more is this the 
case with the life of God, as far as it is capable of being 
reflected in the life of man. The fruits of the Spirit are not 
without an individual flavour, according as they are grown 
in this or that garden of the soul. There are well-marked 
distinctions between a Protestant and a Catholic holiness. 
The same fact is to be observed within narrower limits: it 
is easy to distinguish between a High-churchman and an 
Evangelical, though neither utter a single party shibboleth ; 
and a Methodist strangely differs from any other species of 
Nonconformist. These differences of character are subtle, 
difficult to define, still more difficult, without great risk of 
mistake or exaggeration, to express; but, for all that, not 
the less real. And perhaps it is only from the compared 
and contrasted saintliness of all the saints, that it is possible 
to attain the conception of what moral perfectness lies within 
the reach of human faculties. 

The books which we have enumerated at the head of this 
article afford an opportunity of investigating part of this 
somewhat neglected subject. The Journal and Letters of 
Eugénie de Guérin have already found a home in England ; 
the Biography of Madame de Montagu, which, after having 
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been circulated in private among the friends and connec- 
tions of her family, has now been warmly received by a 
larger circle of readers, is less well known. The life of 
Madlle. de Guérin is absolutely without incident, as the 
word is commonly understood ; that of Madame de Montagu 
is involved with one of the most terrible tragedies of the 
French Revolution: the reader is almost inclined to pity, 
in the former case, a fine mind condemned to so dull a 
monotony of fate ; in the latter, to lament that so much of 
suffering and struggle should have been crowded into one 
poor human life. But in both cases the nobleness of cha- 
racter, produced under a discipline of circumstance so 
diverse, was unmistakeably Catholic. Neither Eugénie de 
Guérin nor Pauline de Noailles could for a moment be sup- 
posed to have been the subjects of Protestant training. 
Sweet and noble as their characters are, the odour of the 
incense is upon them ; and the rosary is visible through the 
robes of their saintliness. 

We are absolved from the necessity of describing at length 
the character of Eugénie de Guérin, by the recent translation 
of her Journal and Letters into English, and still more by the 
charming sketch of her life and writings given by Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold to the numerous readers of the Cornhill Maga- 
zine.* Yet a word or two in this place may be needful to 
explain what follows. She was the daughter of a gentleman 
of Languedoc, the head of an ancient and noble, but decayed 
family, which in times long past had counted among its 
members Cardinals and Chancellors of France, Troubadours 
and Grand Masters of Malta. Her father cultivated his 
little paternal estate of Le Cayla, where he maintained a 
half-feudal, half-patriarchal position among the neighbouring 
peasantry. Her mother died while she was quite a girl; 
her elder brother, Erembert, lived the usual life of a country 
gentleman in southern France; her sister Marie, belying 
the promise of her name, was the careful, cheerful house- 
wife of the family. Maurice, the youngest child, was first 
Eugénie’s darling, then her friend, correspondent, idol, saint. 
He was sent to school at Toulouse at an early age, appa- 
rently with a view of being educated for the Church ; then 
transferred to the College Stanislas at Paris ; and next, when 
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about twenty-two, joined a religious society which the 
famous Lamennais was gathering around him at La Chénaie, 
in Brittany. When, after a few months, this little company 
was dispersed by the fear and jealousy of the ecclesiastical 
authorities, he betook himself to Paris, where he earned a 
scanty subsistence by giving lessons and writing articles. 
His vocation for the Church, if ever he had any, was gone ; 
and without shaking off the moral restraints of Christianity, 
he gradually, like so many more intellectual Frenchmen, 
slid away from its open profession. Four or five years of 
obscure and ill-rewarded labour, during which he did not 
so much accomplish anything, as indicate to appreciative 
eyes what under happier circumstances he might have ac- 
complished, ended his brief and melancholy life. He had 
just been married to a young Creole, whose fortune relieved 
him from pecuniary anxieties, and whose affection might 
have given him the repose of mind which he needed for sus- 
tained effort, when consumption laid its hand upon him, 
and he returned to Le Cayla to die. He was only twenty- 
nine. Eugénie, from whose life the light went out at her 
brother's death, survived him by nine years, when she too 
gradually passes from the reader’s sight, one hardly knows 
how. The great object of this last period of her life, the pub- 
lication of her brother’s journal and remains, she failed to 
accomplish. But the good time was coming ; first Madame 
George Sand, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, then M. Sainte 

sJeuve, drew public attention to the young poet, who had 
promised so much, yet achieved so little; and the volume 
which we have placed at the head of this article, due to the 
pious care of M. Trebutien, received a warm welcome. 
But the brother and sister, one in life, could not be divided 
in death; and Maurice, for whom Eugénie had lived, re- 
paid the debt by becoming the unconscious occasion of her 
fame. For him, whom the distance of Le Cayla from Paris 
and the narrow circumstances of the family detained for 
long years from his beloved home, she kept a journal, in 
which she noted down, not only the news of the chateau 
and the harmless gossip of the village, but her own thoughts 
and fancies. No title could better describe this journal 
than that under which Goethe has embodied the experience 
of Fraiilein von Klettenberg in Wilhelm Meister; it is 
emphatically “The Confessions of a Fair Soul.” The allu- 
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sions made to it by Maurice de Guérin in his own diary 
and letters, awakened the curiosity of his friends and ad- 
mirers. It was published; was crowned by the French 
Academy ; has already run through seventeen editions ; and 
has carried along with its wave of popularity a volume of 
Letters almost as delightful as itself. Henceforth Maurice 
and Eugénie de Guérin have a place in French literature 
of which they cannot be deprived ; and there is this pecu- 
liarity about their conjoint fame (one cannot help thinking 
that they would willingly have had it so), that each in part 
owes it to the other. 

With Maurice de Guérin we have in this connection little 
to do. A few letters to his friends, a journal largely devoted 
to self-questioning, and one or two poems, make up the 
volume of his remains. The most noticeable quality of his 
mind appears to be an intense sympathy with the varying 
aspects of nature, which he observes with singular accuracy 
and describes in vivid and picturesque phrase. Like Keats 
(though Keats had actually accomplished far more), he 
leaves behind him the impression of immature powers which 
might have ripened into almost indefinite strength and 
grace. His sister’s literary abilities are less distinguished, 
yet altogether healthier and more complete. No life could 
well be conceived more monotonous than hers; she paid 
one long visit to Paris upon occasion of her brother’s 
wedding, and made a journey or two into the north and 
centre of France; but all the rest was speut in the seclu- 
sion of Le Cayla. An English damsel in the same station 
of life would order more books from Mudie in three months 
than formed her whole library ; and certainly, fresh from 
the excitement of fashionable novels, would scorn to open 
most of those which Eugénie enumerates as among her 
scanty store. The vintage and the crops, a village birth 
and a village death, a new curé, a visit to Alby or Rayssac, 
the thousand petty incidents of country life,—these, and the 
impressions which they make upon her, are her constant 
topics. Yet the reader is never weary. He, too, learns to 
love Le Cayla; to know the familiar figures of the house- 
hold ; to watch for the dear letter from Paris, long looked 
for ; to take pleasure in the rustic festivities of Christmas, 
and to drink in with delight the first warm breath of spring. 
These trifling pleasures, this monotony of avocation, this 
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narrow round of interests, are transfigured in the glow of 
pure human sympathy ; they are no longer poor and com- 
mon when interpreted by a vivid imagination and a tender 
heart. 

Eugénie de Guérin is a Catholic of the Catholics. Not 
a germ of what in the theological sense would be called 
liberal feeling can be detected in her. It may be questioned 
whether a Protestant who had casually met her in society 
might not have been deterred from the attempt to penetrate 
her character by the exclusively Catholic setting of her life. 
M. de Guérin and his two daughters appear in every word 
and action as uncompromising adherents of the Church ; 
Eugénie herself not only is regular, to an exemplary degree, 
in her attendance upon all religious ordinances, but yields 
herself up, with a sincerity not to be mistaken, to the guid- 
ance of her confessor. Her constant and absorbing anxiety 
is that Maurice, during his Parisian life, should have aban- 
doned the devout usages of Le Cayla; her deepest joy that 
he died with the wafer upon his lips, the sacred oil upon 
his brow. She has no sympathy with even such modified 
divergence from Catholicism as that of Lamennais ; nor can 
her brother's influence induce her to regard him as anything 
but a presumptuous rebel against the Pope, for whom prompt 
suppression is true mercy. She wears a medal as a preser- 
vative against cholera; and when Maurice comes home to 
die, she writes to Prince Hohenlohe, asking him, with most 
undoubting faith, to work a miracle of healing on their behalf. 
And yet, notwithstanding all this, the piety which glows in 
her journal and letters is not only simple, ardent, pure, but 
almost wholly monotheistic. She reads the lives of the 
Saints with naive credulity, but here at least she records no 
prayers to them. She thinks the dedication of the month 
of May to the Virgin a touching and beautiful custom, but 
there is hardly a trace of Mariolatry upon her pages. Her 
diary, in which she notes down her most secret thoughts, has 
infinitely less of Christ-worship in it than the devotional 
works of many Protestants, who would look down upon her 
superstition from a scornful height of enlightenment. May 
it not be that, although there is a marked divergence in the 
form of Catholic and Protestant faith, they agree in this, 
that the noblest piety, nourished by whatever creed, always 
flies instinctively to the noblest object, and will be satisfied 
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with no meaner goal of its aspirations than the Infinite 
God? 

We turn now for a while to the less familiar form of 
Madame de Montagu. Anne Paule Dominique de Noailles, 
known before her marriage as Madlle. de Maintenon, was 
fourth among the five daughters of the Duc dAyen, the 
eldest son of the last Maréchal de Noailles. She was born 
at Paris, on the 22nd of June, 1766. Of her father, who 
was a courtier, though of the nobler stamp, she saw little 
till her childhood was passed. Her mother, “ brought up at 
first in a convent, afterwards in the house of her father, 
M. d’Aguesseau, which was as grave and orderly as a con- 
vent, loved nothing so well as retirement, and carried into 
her piety, together with the ardour of her fine nature, some- 
what of Jansenist austerity. In some respects she might 
have been compared to La Mére Angelique of Port Royal, if 
La Mére Angelique had lived in the world and learned the 
lessons of its experience.”"* Madame d’Ayen herself super- 
intended the education of her daughters, not only cultivating 
to good purpose their naturally fine minds, but impressing 
upon them a deep and ardent religiousness. They all mar- 
ried at an early age. The eldest became the Vicomtesse de 
Noailles ; the second, the wife of the Marquis de la Fayette, 
the companion of Washington, and, what in this connection 
is perhaps more characteristic, the prisoner of Olmiitz. The 
third daughter married the Vicomte du Roure, and, upon his 
early death, the Vicomte de Thésan ; the fifth, the Marquis 
de Grammont. For Madlle. de Maintenon, as soon as she 
was sixteen, her parents and friends selected a husband, 
and she acquiesced without remonstrance in their choice. 
She was married in 1783, before she had reached her seven- 
teenth year, to the Marquis Joachim de Montagu, the only 
son of the Vicomte de Beaune. The match was sufficiently 
splendid, the prospect of future happiness cloudless; but 
when, after seven weeks’ festivity, her husband, entrusting 
her to the care of his father and his aunt, went to rejoin 
his regiment, it is not wonderful that she felt as if she had 
been launched upon the ocean of the world with but little 
preparation for the voyage. 

She soon won the hearts of her new relatives, and wanted 
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no other happiness when, in the summer of 1784, a daughter 
was born to her. “Such an intoxication of delight,” writes 
her biographer, “is rarely to be seen. The child’s slightest 
cry in the night was the occasion of mortal disquietude, 
and at the same time of a thrill of joy. She set up its 
cradle as a barrier between the world and herself.”* But 
the child only lived a few months, and her grief was as 
despairing as her joy had been ecstatic, though each perhaps 
as little understood by those she lived with as the other. 
Her father-in-law, resenting her tears, forced her into society ; 
but the constraint which she put upon herself was greater 
than she could bear; her health utterly broke down, and 
she was obliged to leave Paris. Two daughters came in 
due time to supply the place of the lost one, but at their 
father’s wish they were nursed, in true French fashion, by 
country foster-mothers ; and Madame de Montagu could not 
plead their care as a reason for not entering upon the 
round of society which was so distasteful to her. Again 
and again her strength failed, till at last a heavy blow came 
in the death of her younger child, Clotilde, in February 
1790. 

“Tt was the second which she had lost. After having watched 
its agony the livelong night and received its last sigh, she was 
praying, all drowned in tears, by the side of the corpse, when a 
messenger came to tell her that Madame de Grammont, who was 
then residing in the Hotel de Noailles, had just brought into the 
world her first-born child. This news, which at any other time 
would have been a pure cause of joy, now served only to augment 
her grief. Nevertheless, after fresh sobs and fresh prayers, she 
rose, dressed herself, asked her astonished husband if any one 
could see in her eyes that she had been crying, and announced 
her intention of going to her sister. He tried in vain to dissuade 
her ; she was afraid lest the young and happy mother should be 
disquieted by her absence—that she should ask and be told the 
reason ; and this she was resolved to prevent by the courageous 
act which she was about to perform. So she went to the Hétel 
de Noailles, saw the new-born child in its cradle, kissed her 
sister, and spoke to her with a composed countenance, She 
flattered herself that she should be able to return as she came ; 
but her strength betrayed her, she could not even reach her car- 
riage, and fell fainting to the ground in the room next her 
sister’s.”+ 





* Pp. 28. + Pp. 54, 55. 
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The first clouds of the French Revolution had now begun 
to gather, and the times were such as promised to try severely 
even such heroic strength as this. Madame de Montagu’s 
position was peculiar and difficult. Her own family be- 
longed to the better part of the old French aristocracy, who 
had comparatively little to reproach themselves with, and 
who welcomed, though with a welcome mingled with ap- 
prehension, the prospect of reform in state and society. 
Two of her brothers-in-law, M. de Noailles and M. de la 
Fayette, had fought through the American War, whence 
they had returned full of high hopes and generous schemes 
for the future of France. They carried with them, to a 
certain extent, MM. de Grammont and de Montagu—the 
latter, perhaps, less completely than the former. Even M. 
d’Ayen, her father, presided over the Provincial Assembly 
of Limousin ; M. de Beaune, her father-in-law, over that of 
Auvergne,—which, with the other Provincial Assemblies 
of France, were convoked in 1787 and 1788. But as the 
Revolution gradually developed itself, a family divergence 
was soon manifested. M. de Beaune was, after all, a true 
aristocrat at heart ; Matlame d’Ayen, whose influence over 
Madame de Montagu was very great, looked forward with 
great distrust to the future; while M. de la Fayette and M. 
de Noailles suffered themselves to be carried forward with 
the wave of popular feeling, which they fancied (idly as the 
event proved) that they were doing much to direct. At 
last the difference came to an actual conflict of policy. M. 
de Beaune was eager to emigrate—his daughter-in-law not 
unwilling to accompany him; while her husband, although 
not buoyed up by democratic hopes, thought expatriation 
the worst possible method of serving the king and the cause 
of moderate reform. The struggle ended by the solitary de- 
parture of the old man for Germany ; while M. and Madame 
de Montagu left Paris for their ancestral chateau of Plauzat 
in Auvergne. But during the few months that they remained 
here, by turns the objects of popular adulation and insult, 
according to the varying passion of the hour, events at Paris 
made terrible progress ; and the king’s flight and arrest at 
Varennes seemed to announce the complete triumph of 
the Revolution. Nevertheless, M. de Montagu would have 
remained to tempt his fate in France, had it not been for 
the reproaches of his father, who, in his exile at Coblentz, 
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seemed to feel as a personal affront and disgrace his son’s 
independent action. Still the latter would not join the 
mass of emigrants upon the Rhine, but bent his thoughts to 
England. There, in December 1791, he arrived, with wife 
and daughter, establishing himself upon Richmond Hill, 
where he found a colony of exiles already gathered. How 
little Madame de Montagu understood the real significance 
of the step which she had taken, may be gathered from 
the fact, that it was only in compliance with a sugges- 
tion of her sister’s, offered at the very moment of departure, 
that she took her diamonds with her. “ What do I want 
with diamonds?” she said; “I shall not wear them; I am 
not going to a féte.” Before very long she was glad to sell 
them to buy bread. 

At Richmond her troubles soon recommenced. Her hus- 
band returned to France, in order if possible to save his 
property from sequestration. In his absence, her last sur- 
viving daughter was attacked by the disease which had 
proved fatal to the other two, and died after a few days’ 
illness. Upon this news, M. de Montagu at once hastened 
from Paris to rejoin his wife, though without having suc- 
ceeded in the object of his journey. But his course was 
now altered. He equipped himself for the camp, and joined 
his father and the Royalist army at Coblentz, establishing 
his now childless wife in a poor lodging at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Here she remained for some months, living upon twenty 
sous a day, torn by sorrow, as one piece of black intelligence 
after another came from France, and distracted by anxiety 
for her husband's fate, especially when, after the battle of 
Jemappes, he was missing for five days. That decisive victory 
had an unexpected influence upon her fortunes. Dumourier 
marched upon Aix ; and the emigrants, who had just settled 
themselves in that city for the winter, were forced to flee. 
After a most toilsome and perilous journey they reached 
Helvoetsluys, whence they embarked once more for England. 
Here they took up their abode in a cottage near Margate, a 
modest asylum which was not long suffered to shelter them ; 
for when, upon the death of Louis XVI, England declared 
war upon the French Republic, all emigrants were ordered 
to quit the coast, and M. de Montagu, with his wife and 
father, once more betook himself to Richmond. 

It is difficult to follow all the journeys of this hunted 
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household, which, in addition to its other troubles, began 
now to feel the heavy hand of poverty. With all the will to 
economize, Madame de Montagu had never learned lessons 
of frugality, and now found it a hard virtue. Mistakes are 
serious things when there is nothing to replace the spoiled 
dinner or the ill-made garment; and M. de Beaune grew 
querulous in adversity. Presently, considerations of expense 
urged them to quit England for a cheaper country, and they 
resolved to pitch their tent at Brussels. Here, notwithstand- 
ing the most rigid economy, their small resources gradually 
melted away. No news came from France of either Madame 
d’Ayen, who had remained there in pious attendance upon 
her mother-in-law, or of her daughter. A little one, Alex- 
andre, who had been born to Madame de Montagu at Rich- 
mond, died, and left her once more childless. Just at this 
moment came an invitation which offered her a position 
of comparative security and comfort, if only she could make 
up her mind to leave her husband and his father. An aunt, 
Madame de Tessé, no devote like herself, but a kindly old 
Voltairean, who took the world easily, and knew how to do 
a generous act with a certain careless grace, asked her to 
come and stay with her at Lowenberg, in Switzerland. 
There, in the exercise of a foresight rare among the Royalist 
emigrants, she had bought an estate, and lived in rude plenty 
among her own flocks and herds. Pressed by necessity, 
Madame de Montagu at last accepted the invitation ; M. de 
Montagu meanwhile taking refuge with his maternal grand- 
father, the Marquis de la Salle, at Constance, and thus 
leaving what poor resources still remained to them free for 
the support of M. de Beaune. Money was almost equally 
scarce with aunt and niece; for to defray the expenses of 
the latter’s journey from Brussels to Lowenberg, Madame 
de Tessé sent, not a banker’s order, but a valuable ancestral 
snuff-box, which, confided to the friendly hands of Lord 
Douglas of Glenbervie, was sold in England for one hundred 
pounds. 

The friendly relation between aunt and niece thus begun 
lasted for a life-time : 


“ Madame de Tessé¢ was in all respects a very remarkable person ; 
little, with piercing eyes; a pretty face, spoiled at twenty years 
of age by the small-pox ; a delicate mouth, somewhat drawn aside 
by a nervous tic which caused her to make faces when she talked ; 
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but, in spite of this, possessing an imposing air, graceful and 
dignified in all her movements, and above all of an infinite wit. 
She was one of the ladies of the ancient régime, possessed by the 
philosophical ideas of the age, and intoxicated with the seductive 
reforms which in her eyes were to lead on the regeneration and 
the happiness of France. In a word, she was a liberal and a 
philosopher. In philosophy, Voltaire, with whom she had been 
much connected, was her master ; in politics, M. de la Fayette, 
her nephew, was her hero.”* 

But for all this, Madame de Tessé was a kind-hearted old 
heathen. Caring nothing for priests herself, she maintained, 
out of the proceeds of her kitchen garden, three poor exiled 
curés, who had found a refuge near her at Gormund ; and 
pretended neither to see nor to hear when, upon a visit to 
them, Madame de Montagu boldly knelt down and made her 
confession. At a later period, when, driven from Switzer- 
land, she settled herself in Holstein, she burdened her esta- 
blishment with another clerical exile, whom she made her 


chaplain. “A chaplain was quite a new luxury to her, and - 


the place was a sinecure for the Abbé de Luchet ; but, said 
Madame de Tessé with a smile, ‘My niece is there to find 
him something to do.” She ruled her family and her estate 
with a maternal despotism. 

“ As for M. de Tess¢, grandee of Spain of the first class, knight 
of various orders, lieutenant-general of the royal armies, first 
equerry to her late Majesty the Queen, and, last of all, deputy 
for Maine in the States General,—he superintended the improve- 
ments on the estates, went a journey now and then when needful, 
but in the salon filled an unimportant place and made little 
noise.” t 

It was at Lowenberg that Madame de Montagu’s crowning 
sorrow came upon her. For some time she had received no 
news of her mother and her eldest sister Madame de Noailles, 
whom she knew to be in Paris, and therefore in terrible 
peril. A letter now and then from France, or a newspaper 
describing the horrors of the Reign of Terror, bade her fear 
the worst ; and yet almost any news was better than the 
consuming apprehension which put no bounds to its imagi- 
nation of evil. Her separation from her husband, the loss 
of all her children, drove back her thoughts upon her mother 
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and sister, till she could bear the suspense no longer, and 
set out towards the Canton de Vaud, where she hoped 
to find her father. On the way thither she met him, so 
strangely changed that she recognized him only by his 
voice. The news was soon told; there could be no worse. 
On the 22nd of July, 1794, forty-six persons of every 
age and station had been guillotined at the Barriére du 
Tréne. Among them were the aged Maréchale de Noailles, 
too old and dazed even to understand her fate ; her daughter- 
in-law, the Duchesse d’Ayen; and her granddaughter, the 
Vicomtesse de Noailles—three generations at a stroke ! 
This was the moment at which the government of Friburg 
chose to require Madame de Tessé to send away “the foreign 
lady whom she had hidden at Lowenberg.” With admirable 
delicacy and kindness, the disciple of Voltaire not only 
kept the demand from her niece’s knowledge, but deferred 
to her religious feelings so far as to cause a mass for the 
victims of the Terror to be celebrated in a neighbouring 
church, situated in a Catholic canton. To the magistrates 
of Friburg, she replied, “that the foreign lady whom they 
ordered her to send away was her own niece, in mourning 
for near relatives newly murdered, and without any other 
place of refuge than that which she had offered her, not 
thinking that there was any law to forbid such an action, 
or that, if there were, men could be found to execute it.” 
They gave way at last, though not till Madame de Montagu 
had acknowledged their authority by a voluntary retirement 
to Constance ; but Madame de Tessé found it expedient for 
other reasons to quit the grudging hospitality of Switzer- 
land. Lowenberg was secretly sold, the price paid into a 
Hamburg bank, and, after some delay and a temporary 
residence at Erfurt, a home was found for the little colony 
at Witmold, near Ploen, in Holstein. Hither presently came 
M. de Montagu ; then, after their long imprisonment together 
at Olmiitz, M. de la Fayette and his heroic wife. Here at 
last a son, who grew to man’s estate, was born to Madame 
de Montagu. But the chief occupation of these years was 
an extensive scheme for the relief of the French emigrants 
throughout Europe. Madame de Montagu had herself felt 
the pinching hand of indigence, and now, safe in an asylum 
where all her wants were supplied, could - not hear without 
poignant distress of the sufferings of thousands, many of 
VOL. III. 2N 
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whom were as nobly born and gently nurtured as herself. 
Assisted by the Count von Stolberg and his wife (of whose 
somewhat notorious conversion to Catholicism she was the 
chief cause), she raised a subscription in almost every 
country in Europe, which was carefully and generously 
applied to its destined purpose. Her own labour and trouble 
were perhaps the largest subscription of all) She was 
necessarily brought into connection with emigrants all over 
the continent ; and in her rural solitude in Holstein she 
found a situation for one, sold drawings and embroidery for 
another—in short, received every possible kind of applica- 
tion and rendered every possible service. 

“She had so many wants to satisfy, and relatively so little to 
give, that she became parsimonious, and incurred the raillery of 
Witmold. ‘ My niece,’ gaily said Madame de Tessé, ‘always gives 
to people just sixpence less than would make them happy.’ But 
then this sixpence, which she economized, was daily bread for 
some one else...... She was for ever rummaging in her boxes 
and wardrobes to find something which she could either sell or 
give. She ended by giving away the suit of black cloth which 
had been her mourning for her mother, and which she had 
piously kept as a kind of relic. Another time she gave away her 
prayer-book. She gave away everything; her work, her time, 
her sleep. ... Misfortune did not spare Madame de Montagu’s own 
family. But them she helped only by the produce of her own 
work, not because she blushed to see them share the offerings of 
public charity, for there are circumstances in which it is as dig- 
nified to receive as in others to give, but only because, as a trustee 
of public liberality, she did not think she had a right to give to her 
own friends, or at least was scrupulous in exercising it. One day, 
when she was busy with a piece of embroidery, Madame de Tessé, 
noticing that she was weary, and guessing by the effort that she 
was making that some one was waiting for the price of the work, 
gave her a gold box of the weight of six louis. ‘Only,’ she said, 
‘do not squander the money ; I beg that you will give it all to 
the emigrant whom you love best.’ Madame de Montagu said at 
once that she would give it to her father-in-law. It was for him 
that she was working. This was in January, 1798, and the old 
chief of the coalition of Auvergne, then living at Wandsbeck, 
could not afford wood to warm his stove.” * 


But it is time to draw this brief sketch, which after all 
is rather a catalogue of facts than a delineation of character, 





* Pp, 247—249. 
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toa conclusion. Madame de Montagu returned to Paris with 
her husband in the beginning of the year 1800. After so 
raried and so bitter an experience of life, she was still only 
in her thirty-fourth year. She lived to see the Empire, 
the Restoration, the days of July; surviving her aunt, her 
sisters, her husband, even her son. The sorrow of domestic 
bereavement pursued her to the last, and she was almost 
alone when she died in 1839. Much that the biographer 
has to tell of her patience, her sweetness, her superabound- 
ing charities in these latter days, need not be repeated here. 

In the piety of Madlle. de Guérin and of Madame de Mon- 
tagu, developed by so different an experience of life, there 
is a common quality. It has its root, as all piety must 
have, in a very vivid and constant apprehension of spiritual 
realities—God and Christ, present duty and future retribu- 
tion. But it is characteristic of Roman Catholic piety not 
only to have a deep conviction that these things are, but a 
very clear conception of what they are ; the whole world of 
supersensual existences, which a more philosophic faith re- 
cognizes as surrounded with a halo of mystery, is seen in 
the sharpest outline ; and intelligence of the heavenly powers, 
as definite and well authenticated as any that the Moniteur 
or the Times supplies from earthly courts and camps, may 
always be procured by application in the proper quarter. 
Strange to say, the form of religion most fruitful in what 
are called, in theological phrase, mysteries, is of all others, 
in the true sense of the word, least mysterious ; takes least 
practical account, that is, of the necessary incapacity of the 
finite human intellect to apprehend and express the infinite. 
We frankly admit that facts parallel to this may be observed 
on the Protestant side of the great division of the Church ; 
there are theologians, standing at the point of furthest 
repulsion from Catholic feeling and doctrine, who claim to 
possess a wonderfully minute knowledge of the ways of God, 
and profess, in regard to this nation or that church, to be 
able to interpret even His intentions. But whoever has fairly 
looked these things in the face, trying to make out for him- 
self what words really mean, and how far human ideas cor- 
respond to divine realities, must have a solemn sense of 
the inadequacy of thought and language alike to represent 
supernatural facts ; and cannot but feel that a certain inde- 
finiteness of assertion, except in regard to the simplest ele- 
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ments of belief, is only a reverent acknowledgment of neces- 
sary ignorance. The very contrary of this is characteristic 
of Catholic faith. It not only sees, but sees confidently, 
clearly, minutely. Being not only dispensed from the labour 
of examination, but forbidden to examine, it receives the 
simplest moral precept and the most stupendous theological 
mystery with equal simplicity. The word of the Church 
is its single evidence, and that word may as well be taken 
for what is difficult as for what is easy. Most Protest- 
ants find a difficulty in understanding this state of mind, 
because, being accustomed to subject the articles of their 
creed to some personal examination, or to flatter themselves 
that they do so, they feel that the cardinal doctrines of 
toman Catholicism would be to them a perpetual stone of 
stumbling. 

“Men of this world,” says Dr. Newman, “do not know the 
ideas and motives which religion sets before the spiritually illu- 
minated mind. They do not enter into them or realize them even 
when they are told them ; and they do not believe that another 
can be influenced by them, even when he professes them. ..... 
They are so narrow-minded, such is the meanness of their intel- 
lectual make, that when a Catholic professes this or that doctrine 
of the Church,—sin, judgment, heaven and hell, the blood of 
Christ, the merits of Saints, the power of Mary, or the Real Pre- 
sence,—and says that these are the objects which inspire his 
thoughts and direct his actions through the day, they cannot 
take in that he is in earnest ; for they think, forsooth, that these 
points are and ought to be his very difficulties, and that he gets 
over them by putting force on his reason, and thinks of them 
as little as he can, not dreaming that they exert an influence on 
his life.”* 

When once a doubt as to what the Protestant critic might 
call the difficult doctrines of Catholicism springs up in the 
mind, the peculiar force of Catholic faith is gone ; to ques- 
tion, to examine, to hesitate, is, in its moral effect, the same 
thing as to deny. 

It must not be forgotten, in the next place, how won- 
derfully elaborate is the system of dogmatic and practical 
assertion, to the reception of which the Catholic is required 
to bring this clear and quiet faith. We have not to do here 
with the elementary truths, the simple principles, which a 





* Discourses addressed to Mixed Congregations, p. 5. 
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devout Theism thinks enough for guidance in life and support 
in death ; or with that comprehensive reference to the Bible, 
as containing all things necessary to salvation, the result 
of which in most cases is, that each individual Protestant 
takes what suits him and leaves the rest. Here is a Church, 
founded by Christ himself, and which, as his perpetual repre- 
sentative upon earth, makes indefeasible claims upon the 
obedience of all the faithful ; supporting those claims by un- 
ceasing miracle ; preserving the form of doctrine drawn from 
the Scriptures by ecumenical councils, yet asserting and 
exercising the right of adding new articles to the creed ; en- 
throning Mary by the side of God and encouraging the de- 
votion of her children to a vast hierarchy of saints ; opening 
and shutting the gates of purgatory by her powerful word ; 
interfering, by countless astute agents, in political and social 
life, to carry out a subtle and persistent policy ; preserving 
an access to every conscience in the practice of auricular 
confession, and wielding a vast personal influence in the 
consequent gift or refusal of the sacraments. Everything 
in theology, in politics, in morals, is clearly and sharply 
defined ; no question can be addressed to the Church but 
receives a prompt answer, and the answer is not only deci- 
sive, but infallible. Whatever range is allowed to mind or 
heart or conscience, lies within well-known limits ; and the 
crook is always ready to pull back the straying sheep to 
safe pasturage. 

Once more : the sacerdotal and the sacramental theories of 
the Catholic Church—theories essentially inseparable—work 
in the same direction. The heavenly blessings which on 
earth are entrusted to the distribution of the Church, she 
dispenses only through the channel of the sacraments ; and 
a sacrament can be administered by none but a regularly 
ordained priest. Much might here be said of the effect 
of this theory in extending and consolidating the power of 
the Church, by the way in which it forces the mass of be- 
lievers into contact with and dependence upon the sacerdotal 
class ; but our present object is with its effect upon the 
religious feelings of the votary. And this can only be of a 
mechanical kind. For it practically declares that the possi- 
bility of all strengthening and enlightening communion 
between the spirit of man and the Spirit of God is bound 
up with the performance of a rite, and that apart from the 
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rite such communion can be nothing better than a wretched 
delusion. Nor to those who have happily risen to the con- 
ception that the noblest privilege and the finest possibility 
of humanity is to speak face to face with God, without the 
intervention of any mediator, can anything more painfully 
stunt and maim the religious nature than to place between 
the soul and its Divine Original an order of men and a 
round of ceremonies. To such the ceremonies must be a 
mockery ; and were it not for the evidence of facts, they 
would find it hard to believe that the men are not impostors 
too. How strange is it to note the feverish eagerness of 
Eugénie de Guérin—knowing, as she does, the sweetness of 
her brother's character and the innocence of his life—that 
he should receive final absolution from the village curé at 
Le Cayla, and die with the viaticum upon his lips! She 
tells us little of her brother Erembert, and what little she 
reveals throws absolutely no light upon his character. But 
he seems to have lived without any open profession of reli- 
gion; and when, after Maurice’s death, some unrecorded 
circumstances induce him to confess and to communicate, 
her jubilant cry is no less than “ Encore un frére sauvé”— 
Once more a brother saved! Until he again committed 
mortal sin he was safe; and what more could be desired ? 
So in the exciting account of the execution of Madame 
d’Ayen and her daughter, a great point is made of the fact that 
an aged priest, Pére Carrichon, disguised himself in secular 
attire, and, mingling with the crowd that yelled around the 
tumbrel, gave them a silent absolution at the very foot of the 
scaffold. If the narrative we have quoted be trustworthy, 
no nobler women ever passed to their account by the gate 
of an undeserved death. Yet although from their child- 
hood they had lived with God, and served Him with con- 
scientious devotion—though they must have sought and 
found Him not once, but many times, in the long agony of 
their imprisonment—they still prepared to enter His pre- 
sence in another world with a more assured faith, because 
this poor human blessing had been uttered over their death ! 
How strange to think that it still needed to approach God 
with a charm, and that such a charm would suffice to pro- 
pitiate Him! 

The general effect of the principles and theories which 
we have endeavoured to characterize, is to make the Catho- 
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lic religious life more of a discipline than an aspiration— 
something which is to be imposed from without, rather than 
developed from within. And this effect is indefinitely in- 
creased by the practice of confession. The word confession 
calls up in the Protestant mind ideas of weak women 
moulded by designing priests; of sacerdotal use of family 
secrets and sacerdotal interference with family relations ; of 
everything, in short, against which the British husband and 
father sets his face like a flint. But this, though a true, is 
only a partial view of the subject. The theory of confession 
is that of the dependence for guidance of a weak upon a 
stronger soul ; and its essence is expressed far more fully by 
the French word “directeur,” than by our “confessor.” For 
the confessor’s work, when completely accomplished, is much 
more than to hear the confession of his penitent and to 
give the required absolution ; he has opportunities of advice 
such as no other friend can have, as well as the power of 
shrouding his counsel in secresy, and enforcing it by the 
sanctions of religion. He is the authorized interpreter of 
this elaborate and definite system of doctrine and morals to 
the individual soul, the nearest and most effectual restraint 
upon any spontaneousness of belief and action. Such de- 
pendence upon a director would be to most souls which 
have breathed the fresher breezes of Protestant piety an 
intolerable slavery, and yet is not so necessarily. We shall 
never penetrate to the secret of another form of faith, if we 
persist in believing that it is to those who hold it what it 
would be to ourselves. Influences which, as we think, 
cannot fail to destroy the religious life, may practically end 
in giving it another method and line of development. Listen 
to the terms in which Eugénie de Guérin speaks of a con- 
fessor—terms with which it is difficult for a Protestant 
mind to sympathize : 


“TI did not deceive myself in thinking that I should return 
with a more tranquil mind. M. Bories is not leaving us. How 
happy I am, and how I have thanked God for this favour! For 
it is a great favour to me to keep this good father, this good 
guide, this chosen of God for my soul, to use the expression of 
St. Francis de Sales..... .In the world no one knows what a con- 
fessor is—this friend of the soul, its closest confidant, its physi- 
cian, its master, its light; this man who binds and looses, who 
gives us peace, who opens heaven to us, to whom we speak upon 
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our knees, calling him, like God, our father, because in fact faith 
makes him truly God and father. Woe to me if, when I am at 
his feet, I see anything but Jesus Christ listening to Magdalen, 
and forgiving her because she loved much. Confession is an 
expansion of repentance into love. A very sweet thing, a great 
happiness for the Christian soul, is confession—a great good, the 
greater in proportion as we enjoy it, and as the heart of the priest 
into which we shed our tears resembles the Divine Heart which 
has so greatly loved us. This is what attaches me to M. Bories.”* 


The Catholic life is, then, a watched and guarded obedi- 
ence to precepts, rather than a spontaneous adoption and 
carrying out of principles. It is characterized by an entire 
absence of the indefinite ; its hopes, its methods, its objects, 
all are certain, fixed, rigid. There is nothing fluctuating or 
varying in the moral ideal which is set before the aspirant ; 
the object of his desire will not reveal itself as nobler and 
more difficult as he advances towards it ; the elements which 
make up saintliness can all be weighed and measured. For 
holiness is a somewhat, prescribed and defined by the Church 
from the very first, and therefore cannot change its aspect ; 
not a vision of the soul which, as its sight grows clearer 
and its powers of attainment more practised, shews itself in 
ever more perfect symmetry and develops a subtler beauty. 
Then, in the accomplishment of the task set before him, the 
disciple is so far from being left to walk alone, that he is 
surrounded with helps and safeguards ; there is a mechani- 
cal regularity in the supply of heavenly grace through the 
well-known sacramental media ; and the conditions of social 
life are so contrived as to prevent the possibility of religious 
self-dependence. It is difficult to contrast with this any 
ideal of life which can be distinctively called Protestant, 
for Catholic habits of thought still linger more or less in 
various forms of Protestantism. There is a likeness between 
Catholic definiteness of dogmatic conception and the logical 
accuracy and coherence of the Calvinistic theology ; while 
the Anglicanism which would imprison all communion with 
God within the limits of the Prayer-book, and confine daily 
meditation to the daily lesson and collect, does all it can to 
abdicate the self-determination which is the essence, and 
ought to be the glory, of Protestant piety. But there is, 
nevertheless, a radical difference between the religious life of 


* Journal, p. 108, 
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Catholic and Protestant. To the Catholic, the Church pre- 
sents God, Christ, Mary, the Saints, duty, the life to come, 
as clearly defined realities, in regard to which there can be 
no lawful doubt or hesitation; offers him a sharply-cut 
faith, sets before him a distinct task, prescribes the exact 
method in which he is to perform it. But the Protestant is 
in the last resort thrown back upon his own thought of 
these divine existences,—a thought which, though it rests 
with himself to make it as clear and coherent as may be, 
must always share the obscurity of the Infinite; while in 
his practical relation to them, he is left to the keenness of 
his own conscience, the strength of his own will, the 
flight of his own heavenward desire. He sees his ideal 
ennobled as he approaches it, and he is conscious sometimes 
of moving towards it upon a wavering line. He cannot 
sharply sunder in his thought this life and the next, the 
world and the church, and regulate his life according to its 
relations to the church and the future only; he desires to 
bring his aspiration and action into harmony with the whole 
providence of God, and of that knows no interpreter more 
divine and more authoritative than his own soul. He has 
a harder task to accomplish than his Catholic brother, and 
fewer artificial aids in its performance ; but if his ideal be 
freer and larger, what wonder that he less perfectly realizes 
it ? 

Following the track of the same idea, we shall penetrate 
the secret of the Catholic conception of the relation of the 
believer to the outside world. For there is no point at 
which the boundaries of the church and the world can be 
seen to melt into each other—no debateable ground between 
the two kingdoms ; whoever is not Christ’s is Satan’s, and 
all friendly intercourse must be treason. So that what, in 
Protestant phrase, we call bigotry, narrowness, exclusiveness, 
tacitly admitting it to be a perversion of the religious spirit, 
is of the very idea of Catholicism, which is tolerant only to 
gain its own ends, and where it cannot help it. We see 
something of this anxious separation of the elect from the 
ungodly in the Evangelical society of England, where cards 
are the devil's book, and the theatre his chosen temple, and 
a dance the repetition of Herodias’ sin, and the reading 
of a novel a trifling with the soul's immortal interests. But 
Evangelical men are not less eager than others in business 
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and politics, and can be called unworldly only if we are 
willing to adopt their own definition of unworldliness. For 
the consistent application of their own theory of life, they 
must look to Rome. She too condemns theatres and novels, 
though somehow she does not look quite so askance at cards 
and dancing; but then she goes further too, and to the 
seeker after absolute perfection would prohibit just as stoutly 
the hustings and the exchange. In the cloister alone is the 
true Christian ideal to be found ; in the renunciation of every 
worldly occupation and interest, in the abandonment of even 
domestic affection, in the undivided attention to personal 
salvation. And if perchance the monastic life be unattain- 
able, then life in the world must as much as possible be 
conformed to it; the thoughts forbidden to rove in fields of 
profane literature ; the affections set as little as may be upon 
earthly objects ; and all the energy which duty does not 
imperatively claim, devoted to meditation and prayer. It 
is wonderful within what narrow limits a noble soul may 
live and yet be noble: 


Bees that soar for bloom 
High as the highest peak of Furness fells, 
Will murmur by the hour in foxglove bells ; 


and yet it is pitiful to see a woman like Eugénie de Guérin, 
with a mind capable of receiving the most varied culture 
and of separating for itself wholesome food from poison, 
turning over the leaves of Victor Hugo's Notre Dame, yet 
not venturing to read a word, and doing her best to make 
life in Paris a repetition of the dull seclusion of Le Cayla. 

But if the Church and the world be thus absolutely sepa- 
rate and opposed, Roman Catholicism recognizes no inter- 
vening power as possible. There is but one true church, 
and all the rest mean and poor pretenders. Every other 
form of faith than that divinely sanctioned and upheld is 
heresy, and heresy is a thing to be cast out as utterly abo- 
minable. The ignorance of Protestant belief and life dis- 
played in purely Catholic literature, is much more remark- 
able than the contempt expressed at the same time so freely ; 
while recent events in England and Ireland seem to shew 
that even Anglican converts fail to impart to their new 
superiors any adequate knowledge of the religious home 
which they have quitted. In short, if such a word can be 
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rightly used of the greatest and most ancient of the churches, 
Roman Catholicism is essentially sectarian ; for it exhibits 
itself as equivalent to Christianity, even to religion, and 
is unwilling to recognize the existence of either beyond its 


own border. 


And this is the very definition of sectarian- 


ism. On the other hand, as Mr. Arnold has well pointed 
out in the article to which we have already referred, it is 
saved from much of the practical meanness and narrowness 
of sectarian feeling by the very spendour of its ancestry 


and the amplitude of its fold. 


To confine one’s sympathies 


and aspirations within the bounds of any single church, is 
treason against the width and multiplicity of Christianity ; 
but it is one thing to starve the soul on the associations of 
some petty Protestant sect which has inscribed no single 
name on the long roll of Christian saints, and another to 
feed on the spiritual food provided by a church which can 
trace its history to the days of the apostles, which from 
that time to this has helped to mould for good or ill the 
civilization of Europe, which has watered every savage 
island of the East.with the blood of her servants, and which 
counts among her children Augustine and Fenelon, 1Kempis 


and Pascal. 


There is a grandeur about sectarianism such 


as this which blinds us at first to its true nature; and the 
unity of exclusion, so nearly successful, shews almost as 
winning as the unity of comprehension, which is all that 


true Protestantism can offer in its stead. 


But, indeed, life here under any modification fares but 
ill at the hands of Catholic teachers compared with the life 
tocome. Once more, this arises in great part from the de- 
finiteness of religious conception on which we have dwelt 
so much. The celestial is as clearly mapped out as the 
terrestrial globe ; the tremendous alternative of eternal life 
or eternal death hangs upon a relation to Church authorities 
on earth which admits of neither doubt nor mistake; the 
soul’s parting sigh is the beginning of a new existence, of 
which the priest who has watched by the bedside can accu- 
rately predict the nature. Compare eternity with time, the 
changeful earthly lot of every human soul with the ineffable 
bliss or ineffable woe which awaits it hereafter, and reflect 
that the character of the life to come is conceived as insepa- 
rably connected with present relations to the Church and 


its ministers, and the contempt of the true Catholic devo- 
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tion for life is at once explained. It is a season of perpetual 
risk which it were well to have happily passed ; a scene of 
haunting temptations, seeking to draw aside the soul from 
its true path of pilgrimage ; a time of deceitful joys, unfit- 
ting the soul for the eternal enjoyment of God ; an anxious 
phase of existence over which Satan and all evil angels 
exercise permitted sway—anything, in short, rather than 
God’s best gift, to be used, and enjoyed, and prized for His 
sake. Whom the gods love die young, is, if a heathen, also 
a Catholic thought ; none so happy as those who pass to 
their account with their baptismal innocence still unsullied. 
So, in one sense, death is of more account than life in Ca- 
tholic thought ; and the important question to be asked, not 
what manner of man such an one was, but did he die with 
the sacraments of the Church? The true Catholic saint has 
always dug his own grave, in imagination at least, if not, 
like some austere monks, with actual spade and mattock ; 
and a skull is part of the furniture of every cell. Mors 
janua vite is the motto of all piety; and life on this side 
the gate only a fleeting, an unsubstauntial, an unsatisfying 
vision of the night. 

This frame of mind is so far from withdrawing the will 
from active and self-sacrificing dutifulness, that it acts in 
some respects as a powerful incentive to it. Those to whom 
this life, as compared with another of which they feel assured, 
is worth least, will most cheerfully take it in their hands, and 
risk its loss when need is. The soldier of Islam, believing 
that an immediate access to Paradise is the reward of him 
who falls in battle against the infidel, rather seeks than 
shuns the sword’s point of his foe. There is hardly a hospital 
in Europe which has not its tale to tell of the heroism of 
Catholic women, who, because they believe in things unseen 
with an energy of faith which is all but sight, freely yield 
up their lives in the service of suffering humanity. Some- 
thing military seems to mingle in the spirit and often to 
prescribe the methods of Catholic dutifulness ; a priest who 
deserts a post of personal danger, or who murmurs because 
his superior bids him take it, is rarely to be found, though 
other phases of unpriestly misconduct exist in the same 
proportion as in other folds. So the Catholic layman who 
wishes to engage in benevolent work finds his hesitations 
anticipated, his doubts answered or set aside, his task pre- 
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scribed, his place reserved. Not only is he spared the un- 
certainties of individual action, but he is set where his 
special aptitudes will produce the best effect, and where he 
is sure of supervision and support. He has not to pause 
to weigh and estimate his plans, to ask himself what pro- 
portion of good and attendant ill they are likely to produce, 
to examine whether they are in accordance with the fixed 
laws and general tendencies of society,—the Church approves 
or dictates them, and it is enough. He has not to find or 
to appraise, but only to do his duty. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the persistent energy, the 
unquestioning devotion which is the natura] result of thus 
accepting from the lips of a visible authority the principles 
and the methods of dutifulness. The Church which thus 
assumes the heavy responsibility of saying to this man, “Go,” 
and to that man, “Come,” may seem to need a knowledge and 
a wisdom all but superhuman ; but for those of whom only 
obedience is asked, it leaves action happily untrammeled 
by any difficulties of choice, any uncertainties of expedi- 
ency. Who does not know how great a gain the loss of 
self-determination might sometimes be! What force and 
precision might not be added to our activity if we were 
relieved from the necessity of either choosing our task or 
discovering the best way of performing it! It is in many 
ways easier to march up to a battery at the word of com- 
mand than to exercise the responsibility of giving that word, 
and so of risking brave lives against a possible advan- 
tage ; death itself may not be so terrible to face as disgrace- 
ful failure. But with all the advantage of this military 
devotion and discipline, the Roman Catholic philanthropist 
labours at a disadvantage. Working in the world, he still 
works against it; he has no sympathy with its aspirations 
and does not share its aims; he is never carried along with 
the full tide of its life, but is constantly employed in the 
unhopeful task of stemming it. His object is to make so- 
ciety something quite other than it could naturally become ; 
to benumb its own vitality, and then to galvanize it into the 
semblance of the life of the Church. If he educates, it is 
not in the interests of knowledge or truth in the abstract, 
but in those of Roman Catholicism. He gives alms, because 
alms are the ecclesiastical form of charity ; but he does not 
stay his hand to reflect upon economic laws and the possible 
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results of his generosity. His politics are dictated to him 
from Rome, and his idea of good government is a paternal 
despotism sweetened by saints-days. He will give, work, 
suffer, die for the people; but it must be in his own way, 
and to the furtherance of his own system, which he thinks 
that only the innate perversity and wickedness of mankind 
would prompt them to resist. And, after all, he is surprised 
to find that the people are willing to follow, even through 
fire and blood, some leader who has done and borne for 
them far less than himself, but who believes with them 
that their aims are not all wicked, their aspirations not 
wholly fruitless, and that the kingdom of God is to be esta- 
blished not by slaying, but by transfiguring the world. 

Roman Catholicism is fruitful of saints; but if what we 
have said be true, there is something artificial in saintliness. 
Protestantism aims, though for the most part unconsciously, 
to rear men, and there must always be something incom- 
plete in manliness. The ideal of the first is lower and less 
complex, but more perfectly realized ; the characteristic ery 
of the latter is, “not as though I had already attained, either 
were already perfect.” Saints are marvels of control, re- 
straint, repression ; men, of life, development, growth; those, 
the triumphs of an ecclesiastical system ; these, the natural 
product of divine forces. There is a more exact symmetry 
there, but here a more exuberant life ; obedience moulds the 
one, self-determination forms the other. But both are due 
in the last resort to the energy of that “one and the self- 
same Spirit who divideth to every man severally as He 
will.” 

CHARLES BEARD. 


IV.—FEMALE EDUCATION IN THE MIDDLE CLASS. 


“TF you neglect the education of men, they must in a 
certain degree educate themselves by their commerce with 
the world..... But if you neglect to educate the mind of a 
woman by the speculative difficulties which oceur in litera- 
ture, it can never be educated at all; if you do not effec- 
tually rouse it by Education, it must remain for ever languid. 
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Uneducated men may escape intellectual degradation ; un- 
educated women cannot.” So writes, more than half a 
century ago, the witty Canon of St. Paul's, whose sentences 
go ever direct to the mark of good sense and right feeling, 
whether flashed forth with brightest wit and richest humour, 
or spoken as here “with all plainness of speech.” The 
acknowledgment may be made that the Education of Woman 
has improved since his day. Such a half-century of awak- 
ening, of movement, of ever-accelerating progress towards— 
the end only will shew whether—Eden orChaos, could hardly 
pass over without affecting in some degree for good the 
position of half the race. The position of woman depends 
upon education. If the position of women, then the real 
condition of man. Education of women in the middle class, 
once what it should be, would bring after it the education 
of all women. First, because the tendency of all modern 
social and political changes is to augment the number of 
those who have “neither poverty nor riches,” so that every- 
where the proportion of those who, while having means, 
must yet work, increases as compared with those who have 
means and no work (upper class), and those who have work 
and no means (lower class). Next, because the education 
fitted for the middle class is that which is best for all 
classes. Then, too, education of women would compel the 
education of men. Let the direct teaching (bi/dung) of girls 
be once wisely arranged, so that the time devoted to physi- 
cal, intellectual and moral education should not as at present 
be wasted, and direct results, on the standard of female intel- 
ligence, would be produced far greater than will or can come, 
directly, trom any however wise scheme for teaching boys. 
At present, as every one has experienced, girls possess often 
a larger share of accurate and useful knowledge than their 
brothers. Teach them reasonably, as they now begin to be 
taught, and changes will come over society. When girls 
shall commonly master Euclid and Latin, with a modern 
language added, and really understand English, there. will _ 
be hopes that the peculiarly aristocratic quality of insolent 
ignorance may be made ashained even in its last refuge— 
young Conservative M.P.’s. Of so much there is hope and 
more. Girls are more docile than boys, through feminine 
softness, if you please. Girls receive more easily what is 
put, with tolerable skill, before them; being more impres- 
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sible by the stamp of a perverse education, so also of a just 
one, if they come under it. There is every hope and every 
omen, at present, for the great and rapid improvement of 
the education of girls in the middle class. 

This present writer entertains no objection to feminine 
artists, writers, or landed proprietors ; sees no reason why 
ladies should not qualify themselves, if they can, to cure 
all ills that flesh is heir to; or, feeling an inward wish 
to lay down the law, fit themselves to understand it; has 
no doubt that female preachers would often be less dull 
than male ones. He feels no interest in the question of 
what they might become if they could be educated out of 
women into something else, because he does not believe 
such result to be within the limits even of that transcen- 
dent improbability which Germans call “die philosophische 
moglichkeit.” Perhaps he ought to blush in confessing that 
he holds to the very ancient opinion that, Wifehood and 
Motherhood being the true destiny of woman, all true edu- 
cation must have for purpose, mediate or immediate, to form 
perfect Wives and Mothers. Perhaps he ought to blush yet 
more deeply in uttering the truism—as self-evident and as 
consistently violated as the golden rule—that the just deve- 
lopment, the improved instruction, of all the faculties and 
powers of women, cannot have other result than to produce 
wise and good wives and mothers. Now wives may be 
admitted to be in some degree matters of taste; about 
mothers there can be no two opinions. Young men seeking 
life’s partner may be content with girls whose toilette and 
valse-step are unexceptionable ; and may prefer as nymphs, 
those whose natural aversion to thought and study, secures 
a swain against becoming conscious of his own greater igno- 
rance. Each bridegroom, sincerely loving, believes that his 
bride will be a phcenix, and rise, in due time, out of the dry 
ashes of “society” to the queenly dignity of wife and mother. 
But that wisdom is needed to bring up children aright, no 
one doubts ; that a wisdom is needed which has to be aided 
by knowledge, however truly founded on gifts bestowed by 
nature on good mothers, and denied to the best of fathers. 
All that has been said about the power of woman in edu- 
cating boys—not sons only, but pupils—is true, and nothing 
near the whole truth. The enthusiastic Educator, rightly 
viewing his office as, at this day, more certainly useful to 
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mankind than any other, were he but “sufficient for these 
things,” says, “Give me your children, and I will return 
you intelligent men, good citizens, with a fair sprinkling of 
thinkers and poets.” At what age will you have them? 
He will not venture to ask for them, all to himself, earlier 
than at nine or ten. Too late! Are they children of wise 
mothers, half your work is done to your hand ; have a care 
lest you spoil it! Come they to you from careless, selfish, 
shallow-hearted women, they are spoiled before you touch 
them! The twig has got its bent. 

Men must desire that women be well taught, that there 
may be more wise and good men in the world. The true 
education of woman is enlightened self-interest to man. 
Are they not our first teachers? The impressions they 
make on us are never rubbed out by all the friction and 
polish in the world. The direction they give to our tastes 
is never wholly turned aside. The principles they instil 
are never quite lost. There is something beyond French 
elegance in an epitaph of the Parisian cemetery, Mont 
Parnasse: “ Répose en paix, ma mére; ton fils tobéira tou- 
jours.” More than that! They are our teachers always ; 
ungrateful pupils, head-strong scholars that we are! The 
cunning ones among them know it, and lead us by the 
nose. The simple-minded and true-hearted lead us by the 
heart ; occasionally, it may be admitted, wrong, but gene- 
rally, if we follow wisely, aright. Most striking, most in- 
structive, as well as noble in expression, is Mr. Ruskin’s 
assertion, in the second Manchester Lecture, “ Lilies,” of the 
queenly character of woman, illustrated from the female 
characters of Shakspeare and of Walter Scott. Let it be 
admitted that he exaggerates, if any one is comforted by 
this discount which contented Mediocrity always largely 
strikes from utterances too high, or too far-reaching, for me- 
diocrity’s eye-glass. Supposing, therefore, that the lords of 
the creation had the decision in their hands, whether and 
how far woman should be educated, admitted to equal rights 
in the temple of learning and the republic of letters, every 
motive leads us, as an act of enlightened self-interest, to 
remove every barrier and give every franchise. Whatever 
woman gains hereafter, she will give, as she hath ever given, 
with but too ungrudging hand, to man. The decision is, 
however, far less in our hands than in hers. Emancipation, 
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in its last and truest sense, is ever the soul’s own work. 
To man one might say, “Try a noble confidence in those 
from whom you derive the noblest and purest part of your- 
self; give every chance; withhold no aid; try free-trade 
in education, as you now try it in food and in poison; let 
woman become in fact, all that God hath made her in idea.” 
To woman: “Do whatever you can ; learn to do something 
well; improve yourself in all directions; take up a few 
stitches in a flimsy education ; put your lymphatic intellect 
to the gymnastic of some tough reading ; concentrate wan- 
dering thoughts with problems ; if your self-culture is really 
at its A BC, read a volume of the ‘Pursuit of Knowledge 
under Difficulties.” 

A few hints may be attempted about the improvements 
needed and practicable. With respect to physical education, 
suppose we took a leaf out of our grandmothers’ book! No 
better appliances of physical education can be imagined 
than those which Home affords; if a refined home, so much 
the better; with home-farm and dairy included, better still! 
Calisthenics are very good, but a little artificial: gymnas- 
tics and drilling may be good, but rather inclined to the 
Amazonian: dancing is excellent, when taught for develop- 
ment and practised for pleasure, not display. Reason has 
nothing to say against riding, or swimming, or skating, ex- 
cept that two of them depend on season, and one on wealth. 
But all of these end in themselves. If they are means, 
they are means to folly. That there is virtue in bodily 
Work, is a discovery gradually making its way into our 
minds: work, by which something is accomplished ; whose 
end, therefore, to the worker, is beyond himself. As femi- 
nine gymnastic, the churning of butter or the kneading of 
bread is better than the use of any dumb-bells or chest- 
expanders. Every process of cookery is chemical, and 
when taught by those who know how to teach, would not 
end with learning how to pamper appetite. A chemist of 
European reputation, Dr. Angus Smith, lectured one day 
upon House-cleaning, and shewed with how many laws of 
nature, in the keeping or breaking of which are issues of 
life and death, so vulgar a matter is bound up. Household 
management, in every link, demands exactness and punctual- 
ity. These qualities men are born with, about as often as 
women. Men learn them of necessity: why deny to girls 
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the same natural instruction by work and duty? No one 
understands a game till he has gone through the moves, 
or is competent to judge of an art which he has not prac- 
tised. Now it is the trade or calling of all but the minority 
of women to preside over a household ; so, to learn thoroughly 
whatever belongs to the housewifely character, seems every 
woman's special apprenticeship. It begins naturally before 
the school age, when a little maiden loves nothing so much 
as “to help mamma.” House-work should be carried on 
during the school age, because it affords bodily work and 
practical discipline, and at the same time education, of a kind 
fitted to relieve intellectual studies. No time would be lost. 
Even in the matter of “getting on” at book-learning, there 
is proof enough for those who seek it, that a portion of the 
day given to hand-work—as gardening or carpentry for boys, 
house-work for girls—does not put the head-work back, 
but steadies and helps it on. When the school age is past, 
taste and talent may turn from household work to pursuits 
that require more effort of mind. Yet no lady artist or stu- 
dent will ever regret having learned and practised house- 
wivery ; while emergencies of travelling or sudden illness 
may raise to unspeakable value every item of domestic 
faculty. Among the signs of the future which can be seen 
without prophetic eye is this, that domestic service will be 
less and less followed as a trade, and therefore domestic 
help become increasingly difficult to buy. Refined and edu- 
cated women, therefore, will actually come to perform the 
house-work, of necessity. But before the necessity comes, it 
would not be difficult for sensible women to see that among 
the many duties that fall upon her who orders her household 
aright, there is none more mechanical, less interesting, than 
those which fall to the lot of their brothers and husbands. 
It will be, however, a beautiful necessity that shall shew to 
the modern women of England that there is no discrepancy, 
but a perfect harmony, between womanly refinement and 
the knowledge and practice of all those branches of art 
and science that go to the right management of a home. 
Never, this present writer ventures to predict, will the force 
and fervour of masculine gratitude be known till then. 
Then ! when, at the magic touches of cultivated women, 
lamps shall burn, coffee grow potable, potatoes cease to be 
stony-hearted, pastry present itself in a digestible form, and 
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the cookery of England become, in the opinion of her sons, 
as superior to that of France, as English politics and religion 
have ever been! 

With respect to Intellectual education, two ideas seem- 
ingly opposed, really complementary, demand equal atten- 
tion. One: “natural gifts ought to be cultivated to their 
greatest possible perfection.” The other: “faculties, appear- 
ing to be weak, should receive special care, in order that a 
harmony of powers may if possible be produced.” Any one 
can see which is easy and which difficult. Any one could 
divine which has been best, however imperfectly, followed. 
Powers naturally weak need a helping hand; the faculty 
that is by nature strong will take care of itself. Any talent 
—as for music or drawing—that early shews itself, ought, in 
the interest of the whole mind, rather to be kept under than 
encouraged, receiving just enough attention to secure manual 
execution. In practice, such talent is made almost the sole 
object of culture. Thus powers are left uncultivated which 
are not only in themselves superior in value to the one talent 
itself, but necessary to success in the art to which every- 
thing is sacrificed. A true artist belongs to the class of 
those who possess and originate great Thoughts, and is dis- 
tinguished among them by special talent for the one form 
in which he presents his thoughts. If the inner spring of 
Thought and Imagination have not been nourished, have 
been carefully neglected or sealed up, we may expect the 
talent to produce, it may be, a surprising fiddler or a copyist 
of dead nature to the point of illusion, but never a great 
composer or painter. So much for the talents that, rightly 
managed, might grow up to Art, but which usually stagnate 
into accomplishment. 

Still greater evils in female education intellectual, are 
two: Plethora of words, and Atrophy of thought. Verbal 
memory being usually very active in Girls, is just that 
faculty which needs watching and keeping down. The 
faculty of Reasoning is given in various degrees, perhaps to 
all human beings; not more to Males, as such, than to 
Females. To attain its due force and proper action, it needs 
nourishment and training alike in both. The stronger sex 
shews ordinarily more strength here, simply by virtue of 
the education of fact and necessity, which in the case of 
men, supplements the defects of instruction. In girls, who 
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have been taught, verbal Memory continually starts up, and 
says with perfect good faith—*“I am Thought, I am Reflec- 
tion, I am Opinion.” The elements of a science are taught. 
What have the learners learnt? Not ideas, words; not laws 
of thought, names. The teacher believes herself to teach 
History : the text-book is thoroughly mastered : her scholars 
have added extensively to their vocabulary of proper names : 
they know a distinguished group of historical personages to 
speak of; have they gained any notion of the principles of 
action of these characters, any idea of the reason of events, 
any apprehension of the chain of times? You take a class 
through a course of Geography; what remains to them? 
Words! How prevent a modern female education, with 
its varied curriculum, from passing wholly away? There 
is only one way: to require thought in whatever the pupil 
learns ; to permit nothing to be swallowed whole; to see 
that every word represents something in the learner’s mind, 
either an object or an idea; to esteem nothing learned 
until it has been brought again out of the pupil’s mind, 
with the colour of that mind upon it. To be sure, for this 
purpose, teachers are needed who are somewhat more than 
animated bookstands, with additional action for frowning, 
putting down marks, and turning the leaves of text-books, 
With true Teachers, the matter of teaching may be left very 
free. Even the demands of parents, however irrational, 
might be complied with, so long as the rules of common 
sense were followed, viz. to make every subject exercise 
thought, and to attempt only so much as can be truly 
worked out. If the study of ancient languages be so tran- 
scendently useful, as the educators of boys say, for mental 
discipline, let girls be taught Latin and Greek. With 
rational teaching, they would give as good a percentage of 
real scholars as boys at present give. We may be per- 
mitted to express our belief, with Dr. Morell, “that the 
best English classics, if only studied with the same close- 
ness, and illustrated with the same copiousness, as is 
usually done with the Greek and Latin classics, would afford 
almost an equal amount of material for mental culture.” 
Mathematics, as the introduction to so many sciences, and 
as containing also admirable mental gymnastic, would form 
a portion of all true education: with the modest warning, 
that the power of Mathematics, when irrationally taught, 
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to deaden and stupify the mind, surpasses that of any known 
subject of instruction. Geometry may be so learned, that 
the ancient method of acquiring the rare art of spelling 
correctly,— by committing to memory columns from the 
Dictionary,—should seem by comparison lively. This is 
so when the array of Definitions and Axioms, Enunciations 
and Demonstrations, are learnt by rote. It may be taught, 
so that the discovery of every fresh relation of angle and 
line shall produce a lively delight. 

Real education begins where the school age ends, or is 
ending. Then, individual taste shews itself, and each mind 
takes, as each mind should, its own line. If the school age 
preparation has been what it should be, now will be seen a 
springing forwards to “fresh fields and pastures new ;” an 
aim to complete what is felt to be defective in culture of 
intellect ; an impulse to perfect any perceived talent. For 
young women, it is truly said, few means of the higher edu- 
cation are yet provided. Here strikes in the melodious 
raillery of our Poet Laureate in his poem upon the Princess, 
who, having excluded men, sets up an university for women 
—with “violet-hooded doctors’—*“the long hall glittering 
like a bed of flowers”—and so forth, all correct in order 
and arrangement. Not the studies, however, but the unnatu- 
ral division, Tennyson ridicules. He allows to women all 
studies, all means of knowledge. And who are they that 
would deny? Man has no right to decree what is unwo- 
manly to know, or unwomanly to do. Woman’s conscience, 
her instinct of beauty, her tried and cultivated taste, will 
tell her best what is good. Men have no prerogative to 
shut up any corner of knowledge for themselves. From 
this does not follow, that it is desirable to assimilate the 
higher training of Maidens to that of Youths; to provide 
for young ladies, examinations, with mysterious varieties of 
“ Greats,” “ Mods,” and “Smalls,” where girls could obtain 
honours, or be occasionally “plucked” or “ploughed,” and 
proceed at last “Spinsters of Arts,” or “Mistresses of Science,” 
having gained on the way to that high culmination, medals 
for Greek lyrics, containing the regulation quantum of dia- 
lect ; or for Latin hexameters, in which the most unfriendly 
inspection would not detect a false quantity; or for an 
English poem, whose poetry none can perceive! Such dis- 
tinctions are not above the powers or merits of woman; they 
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are beneath her. That they produce cramming, one-sided 
and selfish study, is known; along with much weakened 
sight, and no small amount of permanently injured brain: 
that they ever fostered genuine learning is not known. 
Knowledge, every noble study, is essentially not means, 
but end. Every science is a portal, every language a win- 
dow, to look upon or to move towards infinity. Woman, far 
less than man, needs the stimulus of a selfish aim. For 
the present, those who after their school life mean to study, 
must be resolute. Means are not yet all that might be 
wished. They will have little help from fashion. Still, 
books are abundant. The direct aid of a maturer mind, 
though to the end of the age of study, ie. to the end of life, a 
learner’s most precious help, is now less needful than at an 
earlier age. The accomplishments which take up so undue 
a share of the school age, can be deepened into studies. The 
practice of difficult concertos, which every hearer, uncon- 
sciously echoing the great Dr. Johnson, wishes had been 
impossible, may lead to the theory of music ; and the draw- 
ings from Nature which not in the most venial degree 
infringed the first commandment, may be advanced to a 
study of perspective, and thoroughness in some branch of 
art. Ifa lady prefer to study Greek or Hebrew, why should 
she not? What Christian can deny the worth of learn- 
ing the original languages of Holy Scripture? That the 
task would have great difficulties, is not the question. To 
overcome these is the arena of self-education. Some may 
think Modern languages more suitable than Ancient ones, 
and Literature more advantageous than exact Science. All 
this will find itself. The point is, that all who have leisure 
should cultivate their minds, on the principle that all women 
as well as men are born to work. What shall women do 
who are not forced to do anything? “Do good,” says the 
curate. But knowledge, study, these are the philosopher's 
stone that transmutes the common metals of leisure and 
kind intentions into the fine gold of practical good. “Visit- 
ing the poor,’ means knowledge, or does harm (cf. Mrs. 
Pardiggle). Tending the sick needs apprenticehood ; ask 
Miss Nightingale. As preparation for every kind of use- 
fulness, cultivate the mind. That needs nothing but leisure 
and books, except sense of duty, resolution to work, courage 
to resist the sensation novel, fortitude to sacrifice an occa- 
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sional soireé. Mental wealth is the true ballast of character : 
the vessel sails deeper and steadier. Personal interest— 
that quality of women which wise men do not repine at, by 
which actual persons and their concerns are so much more 
interesting to women than either thoughts or facts—finds 
here its counterpoise. Here is the correction for “feminine” 
defects. Inaccuracy of thought, brought by reading face to 
face with accurate thought, will see itself as itis. Careless- 
ness of statement, comparing itself in literature with the 
exact style which says what it means, unrepeating, unexag- 
gerating, endeavours to correct itself. Laws are still unjust 
towards women, custom is still irrational, and will continue 
so, until women and men both have become reasonable. 
Women still live under a tyranny, are still enslaved ; but 
far more to their own uncleared ideas, to fashions of their 
own doing and suffering, than to any conventions made or 
upheld by men. Freedom is in their own hands. They 
gain it by freeing their minds; by caring for Ideas; by 
resting in eternal Truths ; by living to the calm verities of 
abstract Science—to the infinite, ever-new harmonies of 
natural History—to the never-wearying, ever-awakening 
truths of Humanity in history, in language, in literature. 
To be independent, they must learn to live alone: to feel 
not lonely, but in presence of all that is highest and purest, 
whenever duty permits them to enjoy the absence of society. 
They need not be unsocial, yet are not compelled to be 
gregarious. Viewing dress and fashion as by some degrees 
lower than the highest aims of the soul, they need not cloud 
their natural love of beauty in form and colour, into sancti- 
monious hue or funereal shape. Looking upon society as 
a recreation, not a profession, they yet have no call to put 
the world into wilful eclipse by cutting off their social 
talents and elegant gifts. What the world needs is culti- 
vated women—abroad and at home. 

The threefold division culminates in Moral education. 
That there is need to improve the moral education of women 
is easy to see. If many women, almost whole classes, are 
brought up to wrong moral views, instructed in false prin- 
ciples supposed to be religious, trained to not defective only, 
but perverted sense of duty, then improvement in moral, 
in religious, in soul education is not necessary only, is pos- 
sible. And yet—teach morality, teach religion, teach sense 
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of duty!—the phrases contain their own contradiction. 
This present writer was once requested by a mother to 
teach her child to love and obey its parents. He respect- 
fully declined the flattering request, to supply by art an 
original defect of nature. Nor has the recipe been given 
for spiritual food that could nourish into ideal life souls 
that have been ever clogged by the pomps and vanities, or 
held down by the heavy wasting cares, of this world. No 
spiritual medicine is yet known for bringing to life a Love 
that never breathed, or removing a congenital paralysis of 
Conscience. Therefore best efforts of moral education may 
fail against unfortunate nature, and, with the best, do little 
more than not pervert, or dwarf, more favoured original 
parts. Those who believe that on the whole human nature 
is good, will see how immense will be the gain when moral 
teaching ceases to do harm. If it be true, as has been 
throughout this paper assumed, that direct conscious teach- 
ing and training, in all its kinds, is more efficacious with 
woman than with man, the gain will be inestimable when 
the tone of “society” respecting woman shall be counter- 
acted by teachers directly pointing out to girls, yet more 
by their always implying, the true purpose and earnest 
meaning of Life. The moral training of girls should start 
from the Old Covenant’s simple but never antiquated notion, 
Woman the Helpmeet of Man, and thus provide beforehand 
an antidote for the poison of modern “ society,’ whose tone 
respecting woman flows manifestly from notions partly Chi- 
valresque or Medizval, partly Heathenish, partly pseudo- 
Moslem. 

The falsest, most heartless of all Philosophies, is that which 
preaches despair. “You can do nothing—therefore make 
no endeavour.” The true and humble consequence of know- 
ing we can do but little is, “Do what you can with all 
your might.” Therefore, they who teach girls, being them- 
selves possessed, not dismally but cheerfully, of the earnest- 
ness of life, will bring to their pupils that conviction. They 
will shew the simple facts of life and of the world: will 
teach that they who are above (?) toil for bread, will cer- 
tainly have influence that cannot be easily overstated 
on the happiness of others. This, whether they pass from 
youth into homes of their own, or whether they be chosen, 
or choose, to serve God in the often more arduous, often 
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nobler lot, of single life. They will point out that woman 
does not do her own nature justice, unless by faithful self- 
culture: has therefore, without that, no claim on happi- 
ness, or peace, or even contentment. They will make clear 
that opportunities absolutely boundless of serving mankind 
lie around women of the educated class, if only they know 
how to do any one thing right: a knowledge obviously not 
involved in any yet prevalent idea of education. Tending 
and guiding, as they are the special gifts of woman, remain 
ever the major part of her duty. But for those who improve 
their talents there remains a side, a department, of every 
human work. In every kind of labour at present exclu- 
sively done by male activity—every science, every art, in 
philanthropy, in education—there is a share which woman 
can do, can do better than man, is alone fitted to do. This, 
which might have been easily foreseen, is now by best 
workers universally acknowledged, and, like Dogberry’s i in- 
dictment, “will come to be believed shortly.” This insight 
into the true position of woman, her power and duty, should 
accompany all efforts to call forth religious feeling—to teach 
principles of morals—to train girls “to that station of life 
to which it hath pleased God to call them.” Letting them 
see their worth and the need of them in helping forward 
that “good old cause” of the improvement of mankind, 
would cure many girls, from the beginning, of the pietism 
and quietism which turns so many excellent mothers, wives, 
and sisters, into religious “silly women.” To shew them 
that every one is wanted to be useful in the world ; that not 
one can be spared from helping at the good work ; so that 
all are bound to fit themselves for some useful work which 
has to be done to-day with punctuality and exactness, while 
it helps to bring on the Millennium, would save them—or 
some of them—from the churchisms or sectisms which, 
whatever they set out with, always end in sanctifying vanity 
or consecrating ill feeling. Dorcas of Joppa may not be 
justly esteemed the highest specimen of Christian woman- 
hood ; but one who has learned to coin her leisure into 
“coats and garments for the poor,” will be less likely to hold 
present fashions of church millinery for the best modern 
rendering of “Holiness to the Lord.” Those who have learned 
to prefer the silent converse of the wise to the personal 
gossip of the foolish, are less likely to partake with pleasure 
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of Recordite scandal about somebody’s errors in doctrine, 
and his uncertain prospects for the world to come. 

Implied therein is, that teachers must not, in fact, set 
up Fashion as “the principal thing,” while in words exalt- 
ing Wisdom. Accomplishments, most of which are made 
merely mechanical, and so taught as no more to enrich or 
discipline the soul than does the commonest housewifely 
work, must not be permitted to override cultivation and 
exercise of Mind. That strong love of approbation, which 
comes to be thought so feminine, chiefly because in girls it 
is apt to be overfed, must not be unduly nourished, but 
rather counterpoised by instilling, or calling forth, sense of 
Duty for its own sake ; love of Right and Truth as being for 
ever, not means, but ends. 

Why should the moral education of women be improved? 
“Because (in the words of Aimé Martin) their education 
is ours: to give them noble, high thoughts, is to kill at one 
single blow our little passions and our small ambitions. 
We shall be worth the more as they become better, and 
they cannot make us better without becoming happier 
themselves.” Woman’s moral education should be amended, 
because woman ought to lead man upwards. There is yet 
in Englishmen some of the old Teutonic reverence for 
women—whatever society may seem to say—as for beings 
who stand nearer to the Divinity than we do. All poetic 
dreams about women are érue: true of the past: true in 
the future, if not actual in the present. True, because 
every right-hearted man has known one or two, who come 
up to everything that imagination has seen, or poesy painted, 
of womanly excellence. Man, who has learned truly to 
value woman, must of necessity over-value her. Her vir- 
tues are mysteries to him. Her snatches of insight seem 
to him like inspirations from a higher source. She sees at 
once the Truth, and closes at once with the Right, though 
sacrifices crowd the way ; cuts through the meshes of self- 
deception down at once to the root of the matter, touching 
with a flash, what man is weary hours trying to reach. 
Made by nature, a statue of ethereal grace and heavenly 
metal, woman wants only the pedestal ; and that she must 
get, and chiefly give herself, by education. This pedestal is 
mainly composed of the cultivated sense, the fixed principle 
of duty; whereto the cultivation of all intellectual powers, 
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the learning of accuracy in expression from distinctness of 
thought, serve as most precious aids. These qualities may 
seem to men who have them, vastly inferior to those gifts 
which men have not. To women who have them not, they 
should seem more valuable than what they have. 

Women must become priestesses to watch the inner sanc- 
tuary of all unselfish ideas. To hold high before men’s 
eyes the standard of perfect justice to all living things, of 
perfect love for our brethren, is her service. Women have 
here an advantage over Men. They need not, as men must, 
get their feet ever clogged in the mud of base Reality, or be- 
lieve, what we cannot help sometimes, that Might makes 
Right. While learning facts, and seeing things as they are, 
woman need never lose the higher sight that distinguishes 
between the Eternal which alone truly ¢s, and the Transient 
“which is as a shadow and continueth not.” Therefore she 
can always out of the depth of her own assurance, deeper 
and not so hardly tried as man’s, give him the help of her 
faith. Need is that the statue of ethereal beauty, which is 
true Woman, should make for itself a pedestal of solid Com- 
mon Sense and firm Moral Principles, so that man may 
worship not the human image, but the spiritual truth of 
which it becomes to every heart, once in life, the living 
symbol. 


“The woman’s cause is man’s: they rise or sink 


.. . In the long years liker must they grow ; 
The man be more of woman, she of man; ... 
Till at the last she set herself to man, 

Like perfect music unto noble words ; 

And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time, 
Sit side by side, full-summ’d in all their powers, 
Dispensing Harvest, sowing the To-be.. .” 


W. H. HERFORD. 
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V.—THE LATER ISAIAH. 


IN resuming this subject, we have before us the consi- 
deration of the latter half of the book of Isaiah, and, in par- 
ticular, the question of the authenticity of the last twenty- 
seven chapters. We have already* noticed some of the 
principal reasons which may be given for discriminating 
between certain chapters in the earlier part of the book as 
the authentic} production of this distinguished prophet, and 
certain other chapters as not entitled to be so regarded ; 
and which indeed, we have seen, are in all probability not 
from his pen. The reasons on which this conclusion has 
been founded are of a plain and obvious kind. They seem 
to lie very much on the surface of the subject, even to the 
ordinary reader of the English Bible. It is on this account 
that we have confined our remarks so entirely to them ; 
and we now propose to apply the same kind of discussion 
to the remainder of the book; thus completing, in as few 
words as possible, the task which we have undertaken. 

It will be convenient, in the first place, to notice the 
grounds on which the latter part of Isaiah may be reason- 
ably presented to us as an authentic part of Isaiah’s writings. 
There are two or three very obvious reasons which might 
induce the reader to rest in this conclusion, if they were 
not countervailed by others of greatly superior importance. 

(1.) There is, then, it may be alleged, an unbroken stream 
of Jewish and Christian tradition, from the earliest times 
down to within a comparatively recent period, in favour of 
the authenticity of these chapters. In the third century 
before Christ, the author of the Wisdom of Siracht clearly 
refers to them as a part of the book of Isaiah. His words 





* Theol. Rev., 1866, pp. 1—21. 

+ We use the terms authentic, authenticity, in what is at least a very conve- 
nient distinctive sense, and one not unauthorized by their etymology, as denot- 
ing that the work to which they are applied is really from the hand of the 
author whose name it bears. Genwineness appears to express the uncorrupted 
state in which a writing has been preserved ; while to denote its trustworthy 
character, we have such words as credible, historical, true, and the like. 
Authentic is also used to denote these latter qualities, because what comes to 
us on the known word of a trustworthy person partakes of the credit we ascribe 
to his name. But this use of the word is perhaps hardly to be encouraged. 
t Ecclesiasticus xlviii, 22—24. 
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are these: “He [Isaiah] saw by an excellent spirit what 
should come to pass at the last, and he comforted them that 
mourned in Sion.” So it has been ever since, among both 
Jews and Christians, until about the middle of the last cen- 
tury. But so, it may be replied, it has also been with other 
portions of the Old Testament,—as, for example, with the 
Psalms, which, with comparatively few exceptions, had always 
been received as compositions of David, whereas it is now 
well ascertained that the larger number in the collection 
cannot have been written by him. The same may be said 
of the Pentateuch also, so universally regarded in former 
times as the work of Moses; and so with some other parts 
of the older Scriptures. Little weight can be attached to 
this argument from unbroken tradition, in the face of valid 
opposing evidence. We do not know on what ground the 
writer of Ecclesiasticus may have received the chapters as 
authentic ; and, in the absence of this knowledge, the mere 
fact that he did so can only indicate that, without any 
special inquiry, he fell into the current belief of his age. 
We suppose, at all events, the writer of Ecclesiasticus was 
not infallible ; and until it can be shewn that he, or any other 
person of the older Jewish or Christian times, who may 
identify the chapters in question with the book of Isaiah, 
was possessed of satisfactory historical and critical evidence 
as to their origin, their statements can have no value in 
opposition to positive marks of time and place in the chap- 
ters themselves. 

(2.) It has been alleged, again, that some of the Old 
Testament books refer to these chapters in such a way as 
to shew that they were in existence when those books were 
written. Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Zephaniah, are cited as wit- 
nesses to this effect ; but any one who will take the trouble 
to look at the passages appealed to,* will see that the argu- 
ment amounts to little or nothing. These prophets do not 
mention the name of Isaiah, nor intimate that the supposed 
quotations or allusions are taken from any written composi- 
tion whatever. The slight similarity of expression which is 
apparent may have been, in part, accidental ; or it may have 
happened to two writers both to employ a phrase in common 





* Jer. x. 1—16, v. 25, xxv. 31, 1. 51; Ezek. xxiii. 40—41 ; Zeph. ii. 15, 
iii. 10. When it is said that Zeph. ii. 15 is an allusion to Isaiah xlvii. 8, 
what is to shew us that the converse of this is not rather the truth ? 
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use around them, without either of them having seen what 
the other had written. That one or other of these suppo- 
sitious applies to the alleged cases of quotation from these 
chapters by the prophets just named, will hardly admit of 
a doubt. 

On the other hand, there is the unquestionable fact that 
Jeremiah, though grievously persecuted and threatened with 
death, because he announced the Babylonian captivity as 
then near at hand, yet, when he spoke in his own defence 
before the princes and people, so far as we can judge from the 
account of the transaction,* did not remind his persecutors 
that the greatest of his predecessors, even the prophet Isaiah, 
had foretold the same captivity. This omission would be 
hardly explicable on the supposition put forward, that Jere- 
miah was familiar with this part of Isaiah as a well-known 
work of his time, and that he even made use of its words in 
the places alleged. 

It has even been urged, in proof of the existence of the 
twenty-seven chapters before the return from captivity, that 
the decree of Cyrus, noticed in Ezra i. 2—4, was “founded” 
upon them ; that, as recorded by Ezra, it even adopts some 
of their words. This statement cannot, we apprehend, to 
an unprejudiced inquirer, prove anything more or less than 
the extreme credulity of one who would attach importance 
to it. It is, however, repeated in substance by the Sub- 
dean of Wells in the article in the Dictionary of the Bible 
to which we have formerly referred,f and this fact may be 
supposed to give the statement in question a certain degree 
of extraneous or accidental authority. It nevertheless causes 
us unfeigned surprise, to find that any such position can be 
supposed to be established, or made more probable, by such 
evidence. Granting that the decree of Cyrus, as mentioned 
by Ezra and at the close of the Chronicles, acknowledges 
Jehovah as having conferred upon Cyrus his empire, and 
charged him with the duty of rebuilding His temple at 
Jerusalem, there is in neither passage any verbal reference 
to any written prophecy of Isaiah. In both places, the 
writers expressly speak of “the word of the Lord by the 
mouth of Jeremiah.” The writings of Jeremiah, not those 
of Isaiah, are by the sacred historians said to have been ful- 





* Jer. xxv. 8—11, xxvi. 8—24. + Theol. Rev., Vol. III. p. 18. 
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filled by Cyrus—though it seems to suit modern theologians 
of a particular school to invert this fact. Moreover, may 
we not very properly regard the two statements as made 
under a certain Jewish influence, and coloured with a cer- 
tain Jewish colouring? The exact words of the decree are 
not given—do not profess to be given ; and it only remains 
for us to conclude that the sacred writers, referring all that 
had occurred to the Supreme will, felt themselves at liberty 
to speak of Cyrus and his decree in the terms employed,— 
as the special means of carrying out the intentions of Jeho- 
vah formerly declared by His prophet. 

Very similar observations must be made in regard to 
another alleged ground for supposing that Cyrus acted in 
deference to the Divine will, as revealed by Isaiah in these 
chapters. Josephus has a passage to this effect,* alleging 
that the prophecies of Isaiah induced the Persian conqueror 
to release the Jews. There is no reason to believe that this 
statement of Josephus had any other foundation than the 
words of the Chronicles and Ezra. If so, it cannot have 
any greater weight in establishing the authenticity of the 
disputed chapters. If such were not the source of the state- 
ment, we can only suppose Josephus to have written in 
accordance with some old and prevailing tradition of his 
day. And to this, what authority shall we now attach? 
In fact, however, being thus in ignorance, but knowing, 
nevertheless, that Josephus is not always the most accurate 
or reliable of historians, it is not difficult to conclude that 
he was mistaken in saying that it was the prophecies of 
Isaiah which induced Cyrus to release the Jews. Why 
may it not have been the prophecies of Jeremiah, seeing 
that these are expressly named by Ezra as fulfilled by the 
decree, and that in some parts of them there is a distinct 
announcement of the overthrow of Babylon and the deli- 
verance of Israel? This is probably the best account that 
can be given of the matter; and hence all that Hengsten- 
berg has urged, or the Sub-dean of Wells after him, about 
the improbability of Cyrus being deceived by pseudo-pro- 
phecies, “forged” under Isaiah’s name, is simply beside the 
mark. 

(3.) There remain, however, certain New Testament pas- 





* Joseph. Antiq. xi. 1, 2. + Jer. xxv.-12, 13, xlvi. 27, 28, 1. 383—36. 




















sages, in which reference is made to Isaiah as the author of 
what is found only within the limits of the last twenty- 
seven chapters. 
Apostle Paul, mention the name of Isaiah as the prophet 
from whom they cite words which are found in the doubtful 
portion of the book called after him.* On the strength of 
this, it must certainly be allowed that Isaiah was popularly 
regarded and spoken of in early Christian times as the 
author of the entire book of Isaiah. But still one or two 
important questions remain. Was this opinion of early 
Christian times well founded?—or is it, at all events, so 
binding upon our times as to prohibit us from critical in- 
vestigation, and make us close our eyes to all evidence that 
runs counter to it? If, as we are told, the New Testament 
writers were “inspired,” we may nevertheless reply, that 
whatever their inspiration in regard to moral or religious 
subjects, they do not profess to be inspired on this particular 
point of the authenticity of Isaiah, any more than in regard 
to the origin of the Pentateuch, which they doubtless also 
received, without inquiry, as the composition of Moses. As 
Jews, they were evidently contented to repeat the current 
ideas of their countrymen on these subjects. It was quite 
enough for their immediate purpose so to do. But this is 
far from enough for those who are under the influence of 
modern ideas of critical and historical truth and exactness. 
We are bound by obvious considerations to employ the best 
means which Providence has placed within our reach, for 
ascertaining the truth on this and all other questions ; nor 
need we be deterred from so doing by vague and unauthor- 
ized statements of modern theologians, claiming in behalf 
of the New Testament writers what they do not claim for 
themselves, viz., that they were “inspired.” 

We really feel, however, that some apology is due to our 
readers for employing so many words on this point, or for 
arguing seriously in defence of the right and necessity of 
using the critical knowledge of our times to ascertain the 
true state of the case in regard to the authenticity of these 
chapters. We hope we have not trespassed unreasonably 
in thus doing; but so long as writers so respectable by 


* E.g., Matt. iii. 3 and parallel places; Luke iv. 17; Acts viii. 8, 28; 


Rom. x. 16—20. 
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position and attainments are found to put forth the state- 
ments we have been noticing, it seems hardly possible, if 
we treat of the subject at all, to avoid pointing out the 
weakness and inconclusiveness of their arguments. 

(4.) To some of our readers, perhaps, the following may 
appear to form a stronger reason for ascribing the disputed 
chapters to Isaiah. According to the historical statement 
of the thirty-ninth chapter, that prophet foresaw the Baby- 
lonian captivity, and spoke of it to Hezekiah. The same 
statement appears also in the second Book of Kings, 
ch. xx. 17, 18. We do not know the age from which either 
of these historical sections comes down to us. Neither of 
them is derived from the other, as may be shewn, almost to 
demonstration, by a comparison of their words. They are 
both derived from some older document of which we know 
nothing certain, the exact form and words of which are 
not before us. But judging from what we have, we can see 
that Isaiah’s anticipation of the Babylonian captivity was 
of a general kind. It was simply the kind of foreknow- 
ledge which would doubtless be within the reach of any 
man of Hezekiah’s time, of ordinary political sagacity. But 
whether it were so or not, certainly the anticipation, as 
recorded in ch. xxxix., goes a very little way towards shew- 
ing that Isaiah was the author of the twenty-seven chapters 
following,—occupied as these are, not with any announce- 
ment of coming captivity, as in xxxix., but solely with the 
announcement of deliverance. In Isaiah’s time, Babylonia 
was probably an Assyrian province of great and increasing 
importance, the ruler or king of which was desirous to fortify 
himself by an alliance with Hezekiah. If, therefore, Isaiah 
were led to foresee, and to express his fear, that the little 
kingdom of Judah would at some future time become sub- 
ject to the superior power which was now seeking its friend- 
ship, he is nowhere said to have also predicted deliverance 
from such subjection. We are left, then, very much where 
we were, and have only to acknowledge that ch. xxxix, 
standing where it does, forms a very suitable introduction 
to what follows it. This was no doubt the main reason for 
putting it where it is ; while yet its contents throw no light 
upon the question of authorship which now more especially 
concerns us. 

It is certainly a strange and perplexing circumstance that, 
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if Isaiah were not the author of these chapters, so noble a 
writer as their writer unquestionably was, so great a pro- 
phet, and one who has exercised so vast an influence upon 
Jews and Christians of all succeeding times, should not 
have been handed down to us by name. Who did write 
these remarkable chapters, if Isaiah did not? It is some- 
thing like asking, who erected Stonehenge; or wrought 
the Apollo Belvidere ; or composed the book of Job, or that 
of Enoch ; or wrote the list of the dukes of Edom in the 
thirty-sixth chapter of Genesis. We cannot answer these 
questions, while yet the works are undoubtedly there, in 
spite of our ignorance, and there seems to be an end of the 
matter. Strange as it may be that the name should not 
have been preserved, yet various conceivable causes may 
have led to its concealment and ultimate loss. We will 
not attempt to enlarge upon these, but content ourselves 
with simply protesting that our want of knowledge as to 
the author of these chapters is no reason for attributing 
their composition to Isaiah—if, at least, there be found in 
the chapters themselves sufficient grounds for concluding 
that he cannot have had anything to do with their origin. 

To the investigation of this point, therefore, we may now 
proceed. 

We have formerly stated, what is no doubt very familiar 
to most of our readers, that, for a long period past, the most 
eminent German critics have assigned these chapters to an 
unknown author who lived towards the close of the cap- 
tivity, and was probably himself one of the captives. It is 
quite remarkable how unanimously this conclusion has, in 
substance, been accepted by the Biblical scholars of Germany 
of the highest reputation. There is hardly an exeeption to 
be made to this statement ; unless any one should consider 
Hengstenberg and one or two others as entitled to be so 
regarded. Recent English writers who have taken the same 
side of the question have done no more than repeat the 
statements of the Germans,—as, indeed, the latter have left 
little more to be done, so complete and exhaustive has been 
their discussion of the subject. It is objected, however, 
to the writers who have thus favoured the negative view, 
that they have, to some extent, treated the subject on phi- 
losophical and speculative grounds ; and also that they differ 
from each other in regard to the reasons which they allege 
2P2 
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against this and other sections of the book of Isaiah, as 
well as even, in some instances, in regard to the authorship 
of particular sections. These objections are not without 
foundation. It would be wonderful if it were otherwise. 
Independent writers may be expected sometimes to differ 
from each other in matters of detail, while yet they may be 
perfectly agreed on the great broad features of the question 
on which they write. As to the philosophical and specu- 
lative grounds on which negative arguments may be and 
have been founded, it is enough to observe that, even with- 
out them, the simply critical and historical grounds for 
impugning the chapters now before us are amply sufficient ; 
and that, as to any one’s speculative difficulties in relation 
to miracles, or the possibility of prophecy (in the sense of 
prediction) uttered so long beforehand, such objections, what- 
ever their validity, may be left entirely out of our present 
discussion. 

It is convenient, however, to assign a name to the un- 
known author of these chapters, and we cannot do better 
than designate him, in the usual way, as the Later Isaiah. 
This name is of course borrowed from that of the earlier, 
but hardly greater, prophet. - Whoever he may have been, 
if we had any reason to suppose that his name were really 
Isaiah, this fact might account for the circumstance that, 
of two prophets bearing the same name, the later of the 
two was absorbed, as it were, and lost sight of as a separate 
person, in the earlier fame and importance of the elder. 
The political circumstances of the captivity, followed by the 
return home of the captives and the rebuilding of Jerusalem 
and the temple, would be likely to conduce to this result. 
So, at any rate, it is; we can only speak of an Isaiah anda 
Later Isaiah ; recognizing in this distinction the important 
fact that an interval of not less than a hundred and fifty 
years separated the one prophet from the other. 

Some of the more important, and at the same time more 
obvious, reasons for this conclusion we will proceed, in 
the next place, to set forth. 

The prophet evidently takes his stand, from the beginning 
to the end of the prophecy, in the midst of the captivity. 
He never once, even by any chance expression or indirect 
allusion, causes us to suspect that he is looking forward 
from the time of Hezekiah into a dark and remote future, 
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but speaks of the circumstances of the captivity and of the 
people whom they affected, in a way which plainly indi- 
cates that they were present and familiar to him at the 
moment of writing ; that he was referring to men, to objects, 
and to incidents, of which and of whom he had in him- 
self had personal experience. Jehovah is introduced as 
determined to deliver His people: they have been disobe- 
dient and sinful, but they have received their punishment, 
and the time of release is at hand. The power of Jehovah 
shall accomplish this ; for He is infinitely exalted above 
man, and above all the iduls and princes of the nations. 
They that wait upon Him shall renew their strength, and 
be strong in His might ;—for 
“Tt is he that sitteth upon the circle of the earth, 
And the inhabitants thereof are as grasshoppers ; 
That stretcheth out the heavens as a curtain, 
And spreadeth them out as a tent to dwell in : 
That bringeth princes to nothing, 
That maketh the judges of the earth as vanity.” 
(Is. xl. 22, 23.)* 
While, then, the time of the captivity is present to the 
author, the destruction of Judah is something past and gone, 
just as the deliverance is something about very speedily to 
come. The anger of Jehovah has long since been mani- 
fested against His people; Judah is a wilderness, and its 
cities, with Jerusalem and the temple, are lying in ruins. 
The following passages, chosen from among many others 
that might be brought forward, will be seen amply to justify 
these statements : 
“ Jehovah was well pleased, for his righteousness’ sake, 
To give them [Israel] a great and glorious law : 
And yet this is a people robbed and spoiled, 
Ensnared in holes, all of them, and hidden in prison houses ; 
They are for a prey, and none delivereth, 
A spoil, and none saith, Restore. 
Who among you will give ear to this? 
Will attend and hearken for the time to come ? 
Who hath given Jacob for a spoil, and Israel to the robbers ? 
Hath not Jehovah, he against whom we have sinned # 





* In the quotations from Isaiah in this and the former article, we have used 
the ‘‘ Revised Translation” of the Old Testament by Wellbeloved, Smith and 
Porter. London, 1859—1862. 
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In whose ways they would not walk, 
Neither would they hearken unto his law: 
Therefore he hath poured upon them the fury of his anger, 
And the strength of battle ; 
And it hath set them on fire round about, 
Yet they knew not ; 
And it consumed them, yet they laid it not to heart.” 
(xlii. 21—25.) 
“But now, O Jehovah, thou art our father ; 
We are the clay and thou the potter, 
And we are all the work of thy hand. 
Be not wroth to the uttermost, O Jehovah, 
Neither remember iniquity for ever : 
Behold, see, we beseech thee, thy people are we all. 
Thy holy cities are a wilderness, 
Zion is a wilderness, Jerusalem a desolation ; 
Our holy and our beautiful house, 
Where our fathers praised thee, 
Is burned up with fire, 
And all our pleasant things are laid waste. 
Wilt thou restrain thyself at these things, O Jehovah ? 
Wilt thou keep silence, and afflict us to the uttermost ?” 
(lxiv. 8—12.) 
Can any one conceive of the prophet Isaiah writing in this 
strain, in the comparatively prosperous days of Hezekiah, 
a hundred and fifty years before the event? Or, if he did 
so, how is it to be accounted for that other prophets of the 
Assyrian period—as Amos, Hosea, Nahum—never make 
any allusion to the captivity, or to deliverance from it? 
But the later Isaiah, again, announces also the means by 
which the deliverance is to be effected ; and, by mentioning 
even the name of the deliverer, he shews us that he lived 
at the same time, and was himself a distant spectator of the 
great occurrences which resulted in the foundation of the 
Persian empire : 
“Who hath raised up a deliverer from the east, 
And called him to his foot ? 
Who hath given up nations before him 
And subdued kings, 
So that his sword hath made them as the dust 
As driven stubble, his bow ? 
He hath pursued them, and passed safely, 
By a path which his feet had not gone : 
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Who hath wrought it and done it ? 

He who called forth the generations from the beginning, 

I Jehovah, who am the first, and with the last ; 

I am he.” (xli. 2—4.) 


The same theme is resumed thus, with the addition of the 
conquerors name : 


“Thus saith Jehovah to his anointed, 

Even to Cyrus, 

Whom I hold by his right hand, 

To subdue nations before him ; 

And for whom I will loosen the loins of kings, 

To open before him the two-leaved doors ; 

And that the gates may not be shut : 

I will go before thee, and make the uneven places straight ; 

I will break in pieces the doors of brass, 

And cut in sunder the bars of iron : 

And I will give thee the treasures concealed in darkness, 

And hidden riches of secret places, 

That thou mayest know that I am Jehovah, 

Who calleth thee by thy name, the God of Israel.” 

(xlv. 1—3.) 

These great changes, brought about by means of Cyrus, 
have been long ago announced, and by this foreknowledge, 
Jehovah has manifested His divine power and His superior- 
ity to the idol deities : 
“Who hath declared this from the beginning, 

That we might know ? 

And before time, that we might say, It is right ? 

Yea, none hath declared, 

Yea, none hath proclaimed it, 

Yea, none hath heard your words. 

I first said to Zion, Behold, behold them ; 

And gave to Jerusalem one that bringeth good tidings.” 

(xli. 26, 27.) 

Isaiah, living in the Assyrian times, could not thus refer 
back to announcements formerly made of deliverance from a 
captivity of which his people had never yet heard. Nor 
could he have spoken so circumstantially as the unknown 
prophet does of the political events of the time of Cyrus. 
We can conceive of no possible reason why he should have 
done so, or any object to be answered by it. He refers, 
for example, to the want of union among the Babylonians 
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(xlix. 25, 26): he not only mentions Cyrus by name, but 
alludes to the league formed against him by the nations of 
western Asia; to his victories over them ; and to his plans 
against Egypt (xli. 1, 5, xliii. 3, 4, xlv. 13, 14, li. 4—6). 

It further appears that the prophet is intimately acquainted 
with the tendencies of certain portions of the captive people. 
Probably most of them were strictly faithful to Jehovah 
and His worship. Of these, some were eager to return to 
their own land, to re-build the temple and re-establish the 
Divine worship in Jerusalem. Others were more inclined 
to remain where they were, and build a temple to Jehovah 
in Babylonia. But some were discontented and rebellious, 
indifferent to the exhortations and warnings of the prophet, 
and negligent of the observances of their own religion ; or, 
again, they sought to combine these with observances fol- 
lowed by the heathen people around them. A portion of 
the captives were, evidently, timid and despondent, given 
at times not only to doubt the possibility of deliverance, 
but also to fall away from their religious fidelity into the 
acknowledgment and service of idol deities, or even the 
making of idols. 

Some very curious expressions occur in reference to these 
various topics. As we might expect, the allusions are at 
times not easy to understand, as we are now so imperfectly 
informed of the circumstances ; but at all events it will be 
found that by referring them to the people and the time 
of the captivity, we are led to a comparatively consistent, 
rational and intelligible interpretation. On the other hand, 
by referring them to the age or person of Christ and the 
promulgation of Christianity, we are entangled at once in 
an inextricable maze of dark sayings, little profitable indeed 
for doctrine, or reproof, or correction, or instruction in righte- 
ousness, or for anything else,—unless it be for prophesyings, 
speedily to be falsified, in reference to modern politics, the 
downfall of the Pope, and the end of the world, after the 
manner of Dr.Cumming. But some interpreters of our time, 
take a strange delight in double meanings, and are skilful 
to detect these in the various and difficult sections of Isaiah 
to which we are alluding ; one of these meanings having 
reference to the circumstances of the captivity, and the other 
and higher sense to those of Christ and the gospel. Of 
course, they are at liberty thus to exercise their ingenuity, 
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if, as men of thought and intelligence, they can bring their 
minds to such a degree of subjection to a foregone theory ; 
and if, moreover, they can really feel themselves free so to 
strain and torture the sense of a book for which they pro- 
fess the most unbounded reverence. For our own part, we 
cannot do this. The Old Testament, like the New, the pro- 
phecies as much as the Gospels, ought, we think, to be re- 
ceived and interpreted with at least as much respect and 
“are as we usually give to any other ancient writing. Their 
authors are not, therefore, to be regarded as speaking about 
the most important subjects in riddles, into the meaning of 
which we cannot hope to penetrate ; but as men who spoke 
to and for the people of their time, and in reference to 
circumstances and interests of their own day. What these 
were, we must take the trouble to ascertain, so far as this is 
possible, with some reasonable degree of fulness and accu- 
racy, otherwise we cannot hope to understand rightly the 
words we seek to interpret. 

With this simple principle as our guide, let us now observe 
how intimate is the acquaintance which the later Isaiah 
manifests with the practices and feelings of his fellow-cap- 
tives ; and how completely, we may add, this interpretation 
of his words exhausts their meaning—leaving nothing to be 
carried forward, so to speak, to the credit of any second and 
higher sense, relating to the time of Christ and the gospel. 

In the greater part of the forty-fourth chaper, the prophet 
speaks of the idolatrous tendencies of some of his own people, 
and reminds them of the vanity and delusiveness of “these 
things.” The whole passage (vers. 9—20) is one of the 
most striking in the Bible, setting forth in words of strong 
irony the extreme folly of him “who hath formed a God, 
or molten a graven image :” 


“He heweth him down cedars, 
And taketh the ilex and the terebinth, 
Which he chooseth for himself among the trees of the forest. 
He planteth an ash, and the rain maketh it grow. 
It also serveth for a man to burn ; 
And he taketh some of it and warmeth himself ; 
He also kindleth a fire and baketh bread ; 
Yea, he maketh a God and worshippeth it, 
He maketh a graven image and falleth down to it! 
He burneth part thereof in the fire ; 
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With part thereof he eateth flesh ; 

He roasteth meat and is satisfied ; 

Yea, he warmeth himself, and saith, 

Aha, I am warm, I see the fire ; 

And of the residue thereof he maketh a god, 

Even his graven image ! 

He falleth down unto it and worshippeth it, 

And prayeth unto it, and saith, 

Deliver me ; for thou art my god !” (xliv. 14—17.) 


Many of the captives appear to have been addicted to 
sorcery, to the practice of strange rites in groves, even to 
the sacrifice of children in the valleys, lvii. 3—10. Much 
of this chapter is a curious picture of the depths of degrada- 
tion to which some of the people had fallen, and shews us 
the earnestness of the remonstrances addressed to them by 
the faithful prophet. So, again, in lxv., where we find the 
destruction of these faithless Israelites announced, with the 
simultaneous deliverance and blessing of Jehovah’s true 
servants. The commencement of lvii. evidently alludes to 
the miserable consequences of the religious unfaithfulness of 
some of the leaders. It would appear that zealous Israel- 
ites were even persecuted on account of their opposition 
to the corrupt practices of others. The prophet regards 
these sufferings of pious men as a sin-offering for his people, 
although, he says, this is not duly attended to or appre- 
ciated by those who ought to take warning from what they 
see, and who by their wicked heedlessness are bringing fur- 
ther punishment upon themselves : 

“Thus the righteous perisheth, 

And no man layeth it to heart ; 

And merciful men are taken away, 

While none considereth that for the evil of others 

The righteous is taken away. 

He entereth into peace ; 

They rest in their beds, 

Each one who walketh in his righteousness.” (Ivii. 1, 2.) 

The fifty-ninth chapter gives us a fearful picture of the 
iniquity of some of the captives. The writer may have in 
his mind the misdeeds of former years as well as those of 
his own time ; but, at any rate, it is such iniquities which 
have brought suffering upon them, and which are now 
delaying the long hoped-for deliverance (lix. 1—15). 
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In the course of these reproaches, the prophet frequently 
addresses his countrymen in the second person. Hence 
they are evidently known and present to him personally. 
He addresses questions to them, as in xl. 18, 20, 21, xhi. 
23, xlvi. 5. He encourages them, and calls upon them not 
to be afraid (xli. 10, 14, xliii. 1, 2, xliv. 2, 8). He censures 
and reproaches them in the strongest language: 

“ Hear, ye deaf; and look up, ye blind, that ye may see ; 

Who is blind but my servant ? 

Or deaf as my messenger, whom I sent ? 

Who is blind as he that hath been made my friend, 

So blind as the servant of Jehovah ?” (xliii. 18, 19.) 

In this place it is plain, and deserving of particular notice, 
that the collective people, but probably more especially the 
better and more faithful portion of them, are termed the 
“messenger” and “servant” of Jehovah—an observation 
which is not without its value in connection with the inter- 
pretation of ch. liii. 

The prophet further admonishes his people to remember 
their allegiance to Jehovah, to return to Him, and receive 
the pardon of their sins (xliv. 21, 22, xlvi. 12, 13, lv. 6, 7). 
He calls upon them from time to time to make ready for 
their departure, even to leave Babylon and return home, to 
re-establish the worship of their fathers in its ancient seat ; 
and, in connection with this, he promises them a prosperous 
march through the desert and a safe arrival in their own 
land : 

“Go ye forth from Babylon, flee ye from the Chaldeans ; 

With the voice of singing declare ye, proclaim this, 

Let it go forth to the end of the earth ; 

Say ye, Jehovah hath redeemed his servant Jacob. 

And they shall not thirst in the deserts through which he 

leadeth them ; 

He causeth the waters to flow out of the rock for them : 

He shall cleave the rock also, and the waters shall gush out.” 

(xlviii. 20, 21.) 

With these lines may be compared the following, viz. lii. 
9—12, lv. 12, 13, lxii. 10—12. 

Other places shew us, still more incontrovertibly, if pos- 
sible, that the writer lived among the captives. He himself 
is sent to comfort them, lL 4, 5, lxi. 1; and his prophetic 
message he will deliver in spite of the persecution which it 
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brought upon him from some of his opposing fellow-cap- 
tives, 1 6—9. He has long spoken to his people, “ from 
the beginning,” and not in secret, xlviii 16. His prophecies 
have already been in part fulfilled, xlii 9. The prophet 
constantly speaks for and in the name of Jehovah, and 
seems almost at times to identify himself with Him, as in 
xlviii. 3, 6—8. He will not be silent until the glory of 
Jerusalem is restored and the happiness of the land renewed, 
lxii. 1—5. He has found little faith among his people, 
(liii. 1), who have sometimes despised and ill-treated him, 
1. 6—9, lvii. 4 All these are expressions, repeated and 
continuous, which it is impossible to understand except as 
the utterance of one who himself literally saw, and heard, 
aud felt, and believed, and knew, by his own personal 
experience, even as he wrote. Isaiah, living almost two 
centuries before, could not with any truth or propriety say 
that he had been the object of smiting and insult to the 
people of the captivity. 

But the prophet further laments over the duration of the 
adversity of his people, and the delay of deliverance. This, 
he says, is caused by the evil doing of the captives them- 
selves, lix.1—15. He calls upon Jehovah to come, “as in 
the ancient days,” for the destruction of their oppressors, 
li. 9—16. He implores Him by the remembrance of His 
goodness manifested of old to His people, to hasten once 
more to their rescue, lxiii. 7—1xiv. 7: 

“Oh that thou wouldest rend the heavens, 

That thou wouldest come down, 

That the mountains might be shaken at thy presence ! 

As when fire kindleth brushwood, 

Or fire causeth water to boil, 

To make thy name known to thine adversaries, 

That the nations may tremble at thy presence !” (Ixiv. 1, 2.) 

Such earnest and pathetic entreaties are quite unsuitable 
to an imaginative anticipation of evil, such alone as Isaiah 
could have had, and imply throughout an actual experience 
on the writer's part of the miseries to which he refers. 

There are some other features of this kind on which our 
space will not allow us to dwell. We pass on, therefore, 
in the next place, briefly to observe that the later prophet 
has many favourite expressions which are not found in the 
prophecies before pointed out as authentic writings of Isaiah. 
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Thus, for example, we have his emphatic declarations that 
Jehovah is the only God, and that there is none else ; and, 
related to these, the denunciation and scorn with which he 
refers to the idols,—xliii. 9—13, xliv.6—8. Equally pecu- 
liar to the later Isaiah is his repeated assertion of the power 
of Jehovah and His superiority to the false deities, on the 
ground of His foreknowledge of events, xlv. 20, 21, and 
other places. The same remark applies to the conception 
of the Servant of Jehovah, lii. 13—liii. 12, and elsewhere,— 
a conception which has no parallel in the earlier portion of 
the book. 

In regard to style and forms of expression, the difference 
is equally marked. There is in both writers the same ele- 
vated tone, moral and religious ; the same flow of words ; 
the same, or nearly the same, vivacity and force; but the 
later prophet is more diffuse ; his language, on the whole, 
is smoother and more flowing. He is also fond of repeti- 
tions, especially in connection with certain subjects. Thus, 
“T am Jehovah, and there is none else; there is no God 
beside me:” this form, or the equivalent, occurs several 
times in the two chapters, xlv. xlvi. So with the phrase, 
“T am the first, and I am the last,” xli. 4, and other places; 
and with the words, “Fear thou not, for I am with thee,” 
xli. 10, which is also several times repeated ; and there are 
various other instances of the same kind. He is fond of 
descriptive additions in connection with the name of Jeho- 
vah. It is “He that created the heavens, and stretched 
them out, He that spread forth the earth ;” “who made a 
way in the sea, and a path in the mighty waters :” it is He 
that formed Israel “from the womb, to be His servant,’— 
“who called him by his name,” with numerous other addi- 
tions of similar form, not to be paralleled in the writings of 
the earlier prophet. Then, again, he is very fond of refer- 
ring to Jehovah as Israel’s Creator, Maker, Redeemer, Com- 
forter ; words which in the English version are often ren- 
dered (and disguised) by a pronoun and a verb, but which 
in the original are participial expressions. These are mostly 
unknown to the older Isaiah. 

The later prophet frequently speaks of Jerusalem under 
the figure of a person : 

“But Zion saith, Jehovah hath forsaken me, 
And my Lord hath forgotten me.” (xlix. 14.) 
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He speaks of the Jewish people as the wife of Jehovah, 
1. 1, liv. 1—10: 


“For thy maker is thy husband ; 


Jehovah of hosts is his name ; 
* * * * 


For Jehovah hath recalled thee ; 

As a wife forsaken and lonely in spirit, 

And as the wife of one’s youth, 

Though thou hast been rejected, saith thy God, 

For a little moment have I forsaken thee, 

But with great mercies will I take thee back.” 

For the sake of emphasis he repeats words : “Comfort ye, 
comfort ye, my people ;’ “ Behold, behold them” (xli. 27) ; 
“I, I Jehovah” (xliii. 11, 25); “For mine own sake, for 
mine own sake” (xlviii. 11); with various other examples 
to the same effect. 

Differences equally marked may be observed in the cha- 
racter of the language which the two writers employ. The 
one, as we might expect, has a decided tendency to later 
words and forms; indicating, of course, a corresponding 
later date of composition. On this part of the subject, 
however, we cannot attempt to dwell at length. We prefer 
to use our remaining space in a brief notice of the question, 
as to what or who is meant by the servant of Jehovah, 
spoken of in several places, but with particular details in 
the fifty-third chapter. 

The application of this and of some related passages to 
Jesus Christ is, of course, well known. The question is, 
Can we, and ought we, so to understand it? That many of 
the expressions met with are remarkably applicable to Christ, 
is undeniable ; and if an ancient prophet had been inspired 
to speak in detail of the incidents of our Lord’s condition 
and death, preserving at the same time a certain indefinite- 
ness and mystery such as might arouse the interest and 
wonder of his readers, we can hardly conceive of words 
better adapted to such a purpose than those which we read 
in several of these passages. But, on the other hand, let us 
fairly weigh the considerations of an opposite character 
which present themselves. 

First, we may observe that immediately before this sec- 
tion (lii. 13—lii. 12) the prophet is obviously speaking of 
the approaching deliverance from Babylon. He calls upon 
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the waste places of Jerusalem to break forth into joy at the 
prospect, and declares that “all the ends of the earth shall 
see the salvation of our God.” He then turns to the cap- 
tive people, and abruptly addresses them, telling them to 
depart and go out from “the midst of her,” from the midst 
of the unclean city. The Levites, “who carry the vessels of 
Jehovah,” are to take care that they be ritually pure, for 
that they need not haste nor fear, led and guarded as they 
are by the God of Israel. Then, introduced with even greater 
abruptness, comes the remarkable section relating to the 
servant of Jehovah. And, immediately following this, the 
great subject of the deliverance recurs. The barren and 
desolate city of Jerusalem (liv.) is called upon to sing aloud 
at the thought of the future multitudes of her children ; 
she that has been “afflicted, tempest-tossed, disconsolate,” 
is now to be at peace, rebuilt, restored to prosperity and 
beauty, fit “heritage of the servants of Jehovah.” Seeing, 
then, how the thoughts of the writer are thus, even here, 
fixed upon the one most absorbing theme of all these chap- 
ters, the coming deliverance of the chosen people, is it 
probable that he breaks off in the midst of these earnest 
and enraptured strains, so clearly relating to what lies 
immediately before him, to speak with such abruptness, 
without any kind of explanation to his readers, of one so 
far away in the distant future as Jesus Christ? Or did the 
prophet here, too, only make a mistake of five or six cen- 
turies,—as the Sub-dean of Wells tells us he did in the 
case of Ahaz and the child Immanuel?* We cannot lose 
sight of the fact that the sacred writer lived not less than 
five hundred years before the Christian era. What he said 
about the servant of Jehovah, if it referred to the sufferings 
of Christ, was not only incomprehensible to his contem- 
poraries, but was by their descendants for many generations 
entirely misunderstood. Such a personage as a suffering 
Messiah was, in truth, unknown to the Jews, and is not 
known tothe Old Testament. That long-expected deliverer 
was to be a victorious and prosperous leader of his people ; 
and necessarily so; otherwise neither hope nor encourage- 
ment could have been derived by them from the prospect 
of his advent. The conclusion, therefore, seems to be inevi- 





* Theol. Rev., Vol. III. p. 19. 
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table, that the Servant in this place stands in close connec- 
tion with the circumstances amidst which the prophet is 
writing ; and that the application of the passage to Christ, 
appropriate as in some respects it might appear, was one 
that was made only after the event. No doubt, the Chris- 
tian writers, both the Apostles and the Fathers, speedily 
observed how well the passage corresponded to some of the 
circumstances of their Master's career and death ; and it was 
natural for them, with their ideas of prophecy, so to use it. 
But there is nothing whatever in the passage itself, as it 
stands in its original connection, to require or to justify 
such a use of it—but exactly the reverse. 

In the second place, it is not difficult to see that some of 
the expressions do not suit the particular case of Christ at 
all. In whatsense was he “exalted and lifted up,” or “very 
high”? (lii. 13). How, or when, were many “amazed” at 
him? (v. 14). In what sense was his grave “with the 
wicked”? (liii, 9). How had he “a portion with the 
great,” or how did he “divide the spoil with the Strong”? 
(v. 12). In these and some other particulars, the words are 
unsuitable to our Lord, in any plain and direct sense ; and 
if we can find a more appropriate application for them, it is 
evident that we are called upon to do so. 

To this end, we may notice that the chief passages in 
which the “Servant” is mentioned may be divided into two 
classes. These we have indicated in the note below,* and 
numbered respectively (1) and (2). The former will be seen 
to prove that the object of the prophet’s thoughts is not one 
person, but many; although so often, by a kind of proso- 
popeeia, conceived of and addressed as a single individual. 
He appears sometimes to have in his mind the whole of 
the captive people. Thus in xliii 10,— 

“Ye are my witnesses, saith Jehovah, 

And my servant whom I have chosen.” 
Again : 

“Yet hear, now, O Jacob, my servant, 

And Israel whom I have chosen ; 

Thus saith Jehovah, who made thee, 

And formed thee from the womb and helpeth thee ; 





* (1.) xli. 8, 9, xlii, 19, xliii. 10, xliv. 1, 2, xlv. 4, xlviii. 20 (comp Jer. xlvi. 
27, 28).—(2.) xlii. 1—7, xliv. 21, L 10, lit. 13—liii. 12, 
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Fear not, O Jacob my servant, 
And thou Jeshurun whom I have chosen.” (xliv. 1, 2.) 


The other instances cited under the first head are of the 
same somewhat general character, denoting all the captives, 
whom the prophet evidently regards as the future instru- 
ment of spreading the true religion in the world, after their 
deliverance from their present adversity. But we have to 
bear in mind that the whole people were not equally faithful. 
Some, as we have seen, were addicted to idolatry. Many 
were obstinate, and turned a deaf ear to the promise of 
deliverance. They even persecuted the more consistent and 
faithful Israelites, including the prophet himself (1, lvi. 9— 
lvii. 11). Their transgressions it is which cause the deliver- 
ance to be delayed (lix.). There is another section of the 
people not so bad as these. They are only religiously in- 
different, and often neglectful of the requirements of the 
law ; or they combine their obedience as Israelites, cere- 
monial observances, such as fasting and the keeping of days, 
with a good deal of practical wickedness. This may be 
seen in ch. lviiii At the same time they complain of the 
delay of Jehovah in coming to their deliverance, or doubt 
even the possibility of it (xlix. 14, 24, liii 1). Thus we may 
expect that the prophet will sometimes distinguish between 
the whole people (including the faithful and righteous equally 
with the more negligent and idolatrous) and a smaller sec- 
tion, more perfectly true to their allegiance, comparatively 
upright, strict in their religious duties, and willing or eager 
to return home and restore the temple worship in Jerusalem. 
To this party, doubtless, the prophet himself belonged, with 
many others not named by him, but included among those 
whom Ezra mentions as heads of families and leaders, on 
the return from captivity. This party, again, are those more 
particularly referred to in the second class of passages above 
given. These passages, accordingly, introduce us to a smaller 
and more select portion of the captives : 

“Behold my servant, whom I uphold, 

My chosen one, in whom my soul delighteth ; 

I have put my spirit upon him, 

He shall publish right among the nations. 

* * * * 


I Jehovah have called thee for deliverance, 
And will hold thy hand and will keep thee, 
VOL, III. 2Q 
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And give thee to be a covenant of the people, 

A light of the nations ; 

To open the blind eyes, 

To bring forth the captive from the prison, 

Them that sit in darkness out of the prison house.” 


(xlii. 1, 6, 7). 


In some places the prophet speaks in the name of the 
“Servant,” and even seems to identify himself with him ; 
probably, however, only representatively. So in xlix. 1—9. 
The same representation occurs substantially in other places. 
The longest section is in lii. 13—liii. 12, where, however, 
the writer speaks (for Jehovah) of “my servant,” while still, 
throughout the passage separating himself from him, as from 
a clearly distinct object of contemplation. He refers to the 
incredulity and neglect with which his own (?) promises and 
exhortations have been received ; to the evil treatment which 
Jehovah's servant has met with at the hands of some of the 
more powerful of his fellow-captives ; perhaps, also, by their 
instigation, at the hands of their common masters, the Baby- 
lonians ; he speaks of these sufferings of the best portion of 
the nation as possessed of an expiatory efficacy for the sins 
of the people, according to ancient Jewish ideas. The many 
have gone astray; while he, “my righteous servant,” the 
collective faithful among the captives, 


° 


‘— hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows ; 

And we did esteem him stricken, 
Smitten of God, and afflicted. 
But he was wounded for our transgressions, 
Bruised for our iniquities : 
The chastisement of our peace was upon him, 
And with his stripes we are healed. 

* * * * 


And who of his generation considereth 
That he was cut off out of the land of the living 
For the transgression of my people, stricken for them ?” 


(liii. 4, 5, 8.) 


The expiation thus wrought will prove to be for the 
blessing of the whole people ; and in spite of their trans- 
gressions, their unfaithfulness and idolatries, they shall yet 
be restored to their own land. The righteous sufferer by 
these evil deeds 
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“_ shall see his seed, he shall prolong his days, 
And the pleasure of Jehovah shall prosper in his hand. 
x * x * ” 7 


By his knowledge my righteous servant shall make many 

righteous, 

For he shall bear their iniquities.” (vers. 10, 11.) 

The last chapter of the series concludes as the first began, 
with an emphatic announcement of the promise of deliver- 
ance and future prosperity. The faithful shall rejoice in 
Jerusalem and “exult in her;” they shall “be delighted 
with the abundance of her glory.” But upon all His enemies 
Jehovah shall execute judgment; the unfaithful, the obsti- 
nate, the idolatrous, shall “be consumed together” :— 

“ And they shall go forth and look upon the carcases 

Of the men that have transgressed against me ; 

For their worm shall not die, 

Neither shall their fire be quenched ; 

And they shall be an abhorrence unto all flesh.” 

(Ixvi. 23.) 

In conclusion, we must express the conviction that, if 
there be one thing which the biblical learning of the last 
half century has established beyond the possibility of effec- 
tual dispute, it is this, that the last twenty-seven chapters 
of this book are from the pen, not of the prophet Isaiah, but 
of a writer who lived a century and a half after his time, 
and in the time of the captivity ; and that the various con- 
tents of those chapters—their joyful anticipations of speedy 
deliverance, and of the prevalence of true religion among the 
Gentiles as the consequence of that deliverance ; their allu- 
sions to the wickedness and idolatry of some of the captives, 
and to the religious faithfulness of others ; their picture of 
the ill-treated and despised Servant of Jehovah, whose suf- 
ferings nevertheless are to contribute to the final result— 
that all this relates, not to the promulgation of Christianity, 
the triumphs of the gospel, or the sufferings and death of 
our Lord Jesus Christ,—ideas which probably never entered 
the mind of this earnest writer,—but simply and solely to 
the events and circumstances and hopes and fears of the 
very time in which the prophet lived and wrote. 

It is marvellous, to our minds, that men of undoubted 
intelligence and piety can close their eyes to this conclusion 
and refuse to acknowledge its truth. That they do so, is to 
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us only an illustration and proof of the power of a long- 
established system to enchain or fascinate those who have 
been educated under its influence. To do so seems to be 
like refusing to acknowledge the light of the sun. But then 
we may not judge for others, and would only add with the 
apostle, “Let every man be fully persuaded in his own 
mind.” The truth in this matter, as in others, can doubt- 
less well afford to wait for its due recognition in the world; 
and, in spite of all opposition and discouragement, we may 
still seek to feel and to say, with the great prophet on whose 
words we have been dwelling, 
“Who is he among you that feareth Jehovah, 

That hearkeneth to the voice of his servant, 

That walketh in darkness and hath no light ? 

Let him trust in the name of Jehovah, 

And rely upon his God.” (1. 10). 

GEORGE VANCE SMITH. 





VI.—THE GOSPEL QUESTION.—2. THE FOURTH 
GOSPEL. 


TuUs, as far as external evidence goes, there is no proof 
of the apostolic authorship of the fourth Gospel ; the balance 
of evidence inclines weightily the other way. The possi- 
bility even of apostolic authorship seems excluded by the 
non-appearance of the writing until the middle of the second 
century. Nevertheless, a question remains, whether an 
examination of the Gospel itself may not lead to inferences 
so cogent as to reverse this verdict. It is therefore requisite 
to inquire further, what conclusions would properly follow 
from a dispassionate examination of the writing itself—of 
its literary style and composition—of its matter and con- 
tents—of any declarations or intimations of authorship which 
may be met with in it. Butin order to counterbalance the 
conclusion to which the examination of the external evi- 
dence has already led us, it would be necessary for the lan- 
guage and contents of the Gospel to be thoroughly in unison 
with what we might reasonably expect from a Palestinian 
Jew of no great refinement or education, and that any in- 
timations of authorship should be unambiguous and explicit. 
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The Greek of the fourth Gospel is confessedly the purest 
of any to be met with in the New Testament ; and relatively 
to the Gospels it surpasses as a composition the third Gospel, 
which is itself not devoid of literary merit. The language 
and diction, on the most superficial inspection, is not such 
as would be characteristic of a Galilean peasant. Besides 
which, and still apart from any consideration of its special 
contents, its general structure is highly artificial Long 
before modern criticism discovered “tendency” in any of 
the other Gospels, a doctrinal purpose was acknowledged in 
the fourth, which, in fact, gives a unity to it as a whole, 
while in detail it abounds with artificial contrasts, verbal 
surprises and dialectical subtleties, foreign altogether to the 
style which would be native to such a person as John the 
fisherman. And we must not allow ourselves to fall into 
the inconsistency of dwelling on the rudeness and ignorance 
of the fishermen of Galilee, when we would enhance the 
wonder of the work which they accomplished in converting 
a world, and then attribute, without difficulty or hesitation, 
to one of those “unlearned and ignorant men”* a composi- 
tion of so much skill and beauty as the fourth Gospel—to 
say nothing at present of its theological, metaphysical, or 
mystical peculiarities. 

If we turn now from observation of the language and 
literary characteristics of the Gospel to the consideration of 
the general character of its contents, we do not find it at 
all such a composition as would coincide with the range of 
thought of a Palestinian Jew. Weare sufficiently acquainted 
from the other Gospels, from the writings of Josephus, and 
from the apocryphal books, such as the Book of Enoch, the 
fourth Book of Esdras, the Ascension of Isaiah, with the 
nature of the Messianic expectations generally entertained 
among the Jewish people at the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era. The Messianic ideas which belonged to the Jew 
of Palestine would necessarily, and without any imputation 
on his good faith, colour his historical recollections, and his 
expectations of the future reign of Christ would be such as 
we meet with in Matt. xxiv. and in the Apocalypse. 

The contrast, indeed, both in diction and in sentiment, 
between our fourth Gospel and such a Gospel as we should 








* GyPpwrot dypduparot kai idiwratr.—Acts iv. 13, 
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have expected from an apostle of Jesus Christ, is most 
forcibly suggested when we compare the Gospel with the 
book of the Revelation. Very different judgments have, it 
is true, been formed at various times as to the authorship and 
canonical character of the Apocalypse—fluctuations which 
have been due principally to variations of opinion relative 
to millenarian expectations. And it is now very generally 
acknowledged that, as the millenarianism of the first and 
second centuries died out, the Apocalypse necessarily fell 
into disrepute. By the Protestants and Reformed, it has 
been highly esteemed by reason of the predictions supposed 
to be contained in it of the downfall of the Papacy. But 
very many, who by no means adopt these views, agree in 
believing it to have been one of the earliest Christian writ- 
ings ;—of the date, that is to say, of 68, and anterior to all the 
rest of the New Testament, except the Epistles of St. Paul 
to the Galatians, Corinthians, Romans and Thessalonians. 
In this very ancient Christian monument, the style and 
diction, together with the religious conceptions, correspond 
with what we should anticipate from a Christian of Pales- 
tinian origin, and from a person such as we suppose the 
apostle John to have been. But the dissimilarity in these 
particulars between the Apocalypse and the Gospel is so 
great, that, since the time of De Wette, this at least has 
been the conclusion of almost all critics, that the two books 
cannot have had the same author: if the Apocalypse be- 
longs to the apostle, the Gospel does not, and vice versd. 
These considerations, however, are merely general. Have 
we any data concerning the apostle John himself which 
would enable us to judge of his personal competency to pro- 
duce such a composition as the fourth Gospel? In the first 
place, he is represented, as we have seen, in the Acts of the 
Apostles, as “an unlearned and ignorant man ;” and in the 
other Gospels he is known as one of the “Sons of Thunder” 
(Mark iii. 17); as forbidding those who followed not with 
the apostles (Luke ix. 49; Mark ix. 38); as ready to call 
down fire from heaven, “even as Elias did,” on those who 
refused their Master’s teaching (Luke ix. 54), and as making 
request for an exalted place in a kingdom of Messiah, of 
which the scene was to be on earth (Matt. xx. 21; Mark 
x. 37; comp. Matt. xix. 28). It is true we are not able, 
as yet at least, to decide as to the authenticity of such par- 
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ticular facts or particular conversations narrated in the 
first three Gospels. But for our present purpose it is 
sufficient that these were early Christian writings, and we 
may take any scattered notices in them concerning the 
apostle as conveying the primitive Christian tradition. It 
is only in the fourth Gospel itself, the genuineness and 
authenticity of which are now under examination, wherein 
he is characterized as the “beloved disciple,” “who leaned 
on Jesus’ breast at supper-time.” There is, moreover, a 
notice, though incidental, of undoubted genuineness, in 
St. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians, where John is described 
as one of the “pillar-apostles,’ and where, together with 
Peter and James, he is “an apostle of the circumcision,” as 
Paul of the uncircumcision. Now the Apocalypse might 
very well have been written by an apostle of the circum- 
cision, and by one in a certain antagonism to Paul, or to 
parts of his teaching. Not only is a large part of the 
imagery in that book derived from circumstances of the 
temple worship and the visions of Ezekiel, but the sealed 
ones of the tribes of Israel are privileged above the other 
servants of God gathered out of the Gentiles. The New 
Jerusalem is not a heavenly Jerusalem in the sense of St. 
Paul (i avw ‘Tepoveadip, Gal. iv. 26), nor the 144,000 a “seed 
of Abraham” in the purely spiritual meaning of the same 
apostle (Gal. iii. 29). The strictly Jewish standing-point 
of the author of the Revelation is seen at ii. 9: “1 know 
the blasphemy of them which say they are Jews, and are 
not ;’ and iii. 9: “ Which say they are Jews, and are not, 
but do lie.” The reference to St. Paul can hardly be mis- 
taken when it is said to the church of Ephesus, “Thou 
canst not bear them which are evil, and thou hast tried 
them which say they are apostles, and are not, and hast 
found them liars” (ii. 2). And again, there is an allusion 
to his liberal solution of the case of conscience concerning 
eating meats offered or consecrated to idols (1 Cor. viii. 4, 
9,10; x. 19, 20, 25, 27), which is described as a doetrine 
of Balaam and of Jezebel, teaching “to eat things sacrificed 
unto idols” (Rev. ii. 14, 20). The council at Jerusalem, at 
which John belonged to the leading party, had settled this 
matter concerning édwAdbvra in general terms; St. Paul to 
the Corinthians had drawn a reasonable distinction, which, 
however, we can well understand would be regarded by 
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the strict Judaical party as profane and apostate. With the 
strong Judaizing tone of the Apocalypse, the fourth Gospel 
has nothing in common ; “the Jews” represent not a chosen 
people, but a people loving darkness rather than light ; 
they sustain, in the discourses of the Gospel, the part, as it 
were, of devil’s advocates ; there is nothing of a scenic 
judgment, nor any prospect of a continuance or renewal of 
a worship of which the centre should be Jerusalem ; it is 
expressly excluded in such words as these: “The time 
cometh, when neither in this mountain nor yet in Jerusalem 
shall ye worship the Father.” 

There is no doubt some difficulty in assigning the Apo- 
calypse to the apostle John, or to any of the apostles, for 
in that case the writer would be speaking inclusively of 
himself among the “holy apostles and prophets” (xviii. 20) 
and “the twelve apostles of the Lamb” (xxi. 14), which is 
not very easy to suppose he would do. On the other hand, 
as the date of the Apocalypse may be taken as fixed to the 
year 68, we must suppose all the apostles, John among 
them, to have been already dead, and the Revelation to 
have been written by one of the same name, to be distin- 
guished both from the apostle and from John of Ephesus, 
and from the author of the Gospel and Epistle. It is not, 
however, at all necessary for our present purpose to decide 
as to the authorship of the Apocalypse, for it is only referred 
to here as illustrating the style and tone of thought which 
would have been natural to the apostle John, and with 
which those of the Gospel are altogether at variance ; and 
the inference is nearly as cogent against the Gospel’s being 
the genuine work of the apostle if its diction and sentiments 
are obviously dissimilar from those of the Apocalypse, sup- 
posed to be the work of an unknown Palestinian convert, 
as if that work could be assigned to his authorship by suf- 
ficient historical evidence. For, as far as we have any means 
of judging, the Greek of the apostle John would have been 
equally Hebraistic ; and putting aside altogether the mere 
imagery of the book, his conceptions of the coming reign of 
Messiah would have been equally mundane, and he would 
have assigned to the Jew a like superiority in that future 
kingdom. 

It is said, however, and with some truth, that there are re- 
markable ideas and expressions common both to the Gospel 
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and to the Apocalypse ; and it is essential to consider what 
is the extent of the similarity, and what may be the fair in- 
ference from it. Both in the Gospel and in the Apocalypse 
Jesus is termed “the Word,” or the “Word of God” (John i. 1; 
Rev. xix. 13) ; in both he is called the “Lamb of God ;” in 
both is a piercing mentioned, and with citation of Zech. xii. 
10, not according to the Septuagint, but according to some 
other rendering of the Hebrew. Both in the Gospel and 
Apocalypse the figurative expression occurs of “water of 
life ;’ in both is Jesus called “Son of God” (Rev. ii. 18) and 
“Son of Man” (Rev. i. 13). We will take these similarities 
in their reverse order. The designations “Son of God” and 
“Son of Man,” are, as is well known, common throughout 
the New Testament writings, and they were current among 
Jews of all schools as titles of Messiah. Jesus is called 
“Son of God” in the Ascension of Isaiah, the work of a Pa- 
lestinian Jew, and supposed by Laurence to be of the year 
68 ; and in the first Book of Esdras,* of Alexandrian origin, 
he is spoken of as “the Man,” and also as “that’Son,” and 
God calls him “my Son,” and it is said, “My Messiah, my 
Child, shall die ;” and in the book of Enoch, which abounds 
in parallelisms with the Apocalypse, the Messiah is the 
“Elected one,’ “the Judge of the world,” the “Son of Man,” 
the “Son of woman,” who yet pre-existed together with 
“the other” or the “concealed one” in the presence of “the 
Ancient of Days,” “before the world was created and for 
ever,” and “has revealed to the saints and to the righteous 
the wisdom of the Lord of spirits.” There is a rudimentary 
doctrine of a Trinity in the Book of Enoch, as there is in 
the Ascension of Isaiah, and as there is in the fourth 
Gospel; but no one would thence infer a common author- 
ship for the three works. The rudimentary Trinity, if we 
may be pardoned the phrase, is much more defined in the 
two apocryphal works than it is in the Apocalypse. And 
they approach the Apocalypse much more nearly than 
they do the fourth Gospel in the Messianic features ‘and 
the celestial attributes which they give to Jesus. They 
are clearly not of the same school or form of thought 
with the fourth Gospel; but still less is the fourth Gos- 


* The fourth, according to the Vulgate, and 2 Esdras in the Apocrypha of 
the English version : see ii. 43—47 ; vii. 28, 29; xiii. 3, 12, 26, 32, 37, 52; 
xiv. 9; although the mention of Jesus by name, vii. 28, is no doubt a Christian 
interpolation. 
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pel in unison with the Apocalypse ; that is to say, is not 
in unison with it on these especial points of the nature 
and character of Jesus the Son of Man and Son of God. It 
may be said (which may be noticed here as conveniently as 
elsewhere), that the differences, both literary and dogmatical, 
between the two works, the Gospel and Apocalypse, may 
be sufficiently accounted for on the supposition of a consi- 
derable interval of time, say thirty years, having intervened 
between the composition of them, a period which would 
allow of the acquirement of an improved style and of an 
increased spiritual insight. We are not here dealing with 
the subject on the hypothesis of a miraculous inspiration 
having been given to the apostle, which, as both works 
were posterior to the Pentecostal effusion, would occasion 
as many difficulties as it would solve ; but unless we were 
to suppose that, as the works in question are alleged to 
have been those of an apostle, and that miraculous interven- 
tion may be invoked to account for any inconsistencies 
which are otherwise insoluble, we must apply the same 
tests in judging of their authorship as we should in the case 
of compositions not comprised in the Bible. Now it is ex- 
tremely improbable so great difference as is obvious between 
the Greek of the Gospel and of the Apocalypse would be due 
to changes operated in the last thirty years of the apostle’s 
life: the period during which such a transition might be 
natural would rather lie between the ages of 30 and 60 or 
70, than between 70 and 100. If at the age of 70 the 
apostle’s style abounded with Hebraisms, it is extremely 
improbable they should have altogether disappeared from 
it at the age even of 100. Nor is it at all more probable 
that within the closing period of a long life there should have 
developed itself the peculiar mystical and metaphysical 
theology of the Gospel in a mind to which it had been en- 
tirely foreign in the prime of life. But if it is not possible 
to account for the differences between the works on the 
supposition of both of them belonging to the apostle, there 
is no difficulty in accounting for their points of contact or 
resemblance on the supposition of their being due to different 
authors : a change or development which is inconceivable in 
an individual mind, is very conceivable within a community. 

Nor can any inference concerning unity of authorship be 
drawn from the occurrence in the two books of figurative 
expressions derived from the element of water. These are 
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met with, Rev. vii. 16, 17; xxi. 6; xxii. 1; and in the 
Gospel, iv. 14; vii. 37—39: in the former cases, however, 
the metaphor is employed to signify the future life or con- 
dition of happiness; in the latter, as an emblem of the 
spiritual life derived by the believer from the doctrine of 
Christ, faith in him, and the gift of his spirit. The figure 
is, however, so common in the Old Testament writings, 
that it was a common property of all who were familiar 
with them. “The waters of comfort” of the Psalmist; the 
“Come every one to the waters, without money and without 
price,’ of Isaiah, would furnish imagery to be employed by 
various writers according to their several purposes. The 
applications of the metaphor in the Old Testament might 
be distributed, at least with plausibility, into the apocalyptic 
and the spiritual; but it is unnecessary; only it may be 
observed that in the Book of Enoch we meet likewise with 
the “ fountain of righteousness,” “the springs of wisdom,” 
of which “all the thirsty drink and are filled with wisdom” 
(Enoch xviii. 1). 

The piercing of the side of Jesus on the cross is peculiar 
in the Gospel narratives to the fourth. The author lays 
great stress upon the circumstance, and beholds in it the 
fulfilment of a scripture, Zech. xii. 10, which he cites, not 
according to the LX.X. version, but according to the Hebrew. 
In like manner the author of the Apocalypse cites the 
same text with a similar deviation ; hence is frequently in- 
ferred the identity of the authors. The “looking,” indeed, 
of the evangelist is that of the bystanders at the crucifixion 
when the wound was inflicted ; the “looking” in the Apo- 
calypse is at the day of judgment, when they who wounded 
him shall look with fear upon their Judge. Nor does the 
purpose of the reference, or leading thought, seem to have 
been the same with the two writers. The purpose of the 
evangelist was not, indeed, to furnish a proof of death, as 
is imagined by frigid compilers of “ Evidences,” but to sug- 
gest significant emblems of spiritual life ; but there is no- 
thing of this kind in the passage in the Revelation. In the 
Gospel, the event is set forth as a foundation of faith ; in 
the Apocalypse, as a warning of retribution. In the Gospel, 
the wound and its issue are accentuated ; in the Apocalypse, 
the beholders: in the Gospel, “he that saw it bare record, 
and his record is true, and he knoweth that he saith true, 
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that ye may believe ;” in the Apocalypse, “he cometh with 
clouds, and every eye shall see him, and they also (or, ‘the 
very men who,’ oirevec) which pierced him, and all the tribes 
of the earth shall wail because of him.” The similarity is 
thus reduced to the mere verbal one of a citation from 
Zechariah in nearly the same form of Greek, for the two 
citations do in fact vary somewhat: in the Gospel, the 
stricter rendering would be, “they shall see him at whom 
they shot ;” in the Apocalypse, “and the very men who 
shot him.” * 

It would be altogether unreasonable, therefore, on so weak 
a ground to argue the necessary identity of the two authors : 
two persons intending to represent the same Hebrew text 
might be expected very well to approximate in their ren- 
dering ; but any variation, slight as it may be, tells more 
for the diversity of the authors, than a mere coincidence in 
citation of the same text can do for their identity. No satis- 
factory account has yet been given of the mode in which 
the writers of the New Testament cite the ancient Scrip- 
tures ; of the extent to which their citations correspond with 
or deviate from the Hebrew, or the Septuagint, or both ; of 
the manner in which they sometimes appear to argue from 
misunderstandings or mistranslations, and to run different 
texts into each other without seeming to be aware of it. 
It is not likely that any one hypothesis will be sufficient 
to account for all the phenomena. But this supposition 
must not be omitted among others, that besides the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and one or more Greek versions of them as a 
whole, there were extant collections of Texts, or Scripture 
Commonplace-books, used in the instructions of Scribes 
and Doctors, and which might have a currency from their 
portability which would not belong to the entire Scriptures 
in manuscript. These collections would even naturally follow 
from the direction of the Law to write out and carry about 
portions of its precepts. This supposition furnishes the most 
probable account which can be given of the occurrence of 
strings of quotations, such as are met with in St. Paul to 
the Romans (iii. 10—18), in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(i. 5—13; iv. 3—7), in the Epistle of Clement to the Corin- 





* John xix. 37 : "OWovrat dic by tkexévrnoay. Rev. i. 7: “OWerae durov 
mac dpbadpoc, Kai oiriveg abrov tkexévrycar. 
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thians (viii. xv. xxxix.), in Justin Martyr throughout. The 
connections were ready to hand in the commonplace-book 
of the individual. And thus two authors falling on the same 
text in their note-books, in illustration whether of the same 
or of different subjects, might very well quote it with a 
difference of reading as well as with a difference of applica- 
tion. In fact, there is nothing to shew that the application 
of the quoted text is the same in the Apocalypse as in the 
Gospel We are apt to understand it in reference to the 
piercing of the side mentioned in the Gospel, and to think 
that it must imply a like piercing in the mind’s eye of the 
older writer in the Revelation. But there is nothing in 
xevréw or its compounds which necessarily or properly signi- 
fies a spear-wound such as is described in the Gospel: al- 
though in the LXX. it sometimes implies spear and blade 
wounds.* At any rate, the quotation in the Apocalypse 
would be sufficiently accounted for, if we suppose the author 
to have been thinking of the wounds in the hands and 
feet, or even in the hands only, for the wounding of the 
feet is not so certain. For his own purpose, the same text 
might then very well be afterwards quoted by the evangel- 
ist, whether he knew or not of its citation in the Apoca- 
lypse. And there is a very pertinent illustration of the 
employment of another compound of the word xevréw to the 
wounding of Christ in a manner that excludes the notion 
of a blade-wound, to be met with in the Epistle of the 
pseudo- Barnabas, a work of uncertain date, it is true, but 
which must, at all events, lie between the Revelation and 
the Gospel. The author sees in the ceremonies of the Law 
prophetic emblems of events recorded in the Gospel, among 
which he brings forward the treatment of the “scape- 
goat,” which is described as spitting on and piercing, and 
crowning with scarlet wool, and sending forth into the wil- 
derness,+ where the piercing could not have been any great 
or fatal wound. And afterwards, “they shall see him in 








* ’Exxevréw pungo, stimulo, transfigo. In versione Alex. non solum verbo 
“W2T Jud. ix. 54. Thren. iv. 9 [thrust through, stricken through] et wD 
Jes. xiv. 19 [thrust throuyh] sed etiam rg IJ [slay] Num. xxii. 29, respon- 
det. Schleusner. 

+ Ilposiyere méic 6 riroc Tov Oeov pavepovTat Kai EumTicare TdvTeEC Kai 
karakxevTnoare kai mwepiOere Td Epvoy Td KOKKLVoY mEpi TiY KEepadiy avTod 
kai ob rwe tic Eonnov BANOHTw. 
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that day with the scarlet robe, and shall say, Is not this 
he whom we crucified and spat upon?”* The Epistle of 
Barnabas, therefore, confirms the supposition that the pierc- 
ing mentioned in the Apocalypse is a piercing of the nails 
or thorns, while the looking on is, as in that book, a looking 
on Jesus at his coming in the last day; and not, as in the 
Gospel, a looking on at the infliction of a wound in the dead 
body on the cross; which we have reason to conclude is, 
strictly speaking, peculiar to the evangelist, supplies no 
clue of connection with any other primitive composition, 
and is a feature of the passion apparently of late invention. 

We next consider whether any and what inference rela- 
tive to the Johannean authorship of the Gospel can be 
drawn from the usage of the phrase “Lamb of God.” Sup- 
posing the Apocalypse to be the work of the apostle, would 
it follow that because Jesus is therein spoken of as the 
Lamb of God and likewise in the Gospel, this also must 
be his work? Apart from the fourth Gospel, there is 
no evidence or intimation that during his ministry Jesus 
ever described himself, or was designated by those about 
him, as the slain Lamb, or as the Lamb of God in any 
sense. The resembling of him to a sacrifice could only take 
place in the minds of his disciples after his death, and 
naturally would so take place, especially when the sacri- 
fices of the Law of Moses, together with its other ordinances, 
were now vanishing away. So Christ had been already 
described by St. Paul as “our passover sacrificed for us” 
(1 Cor. v. 7) ; his blood is also spoken of in the first Epistle 
of Peter as that of “a Lamb without blemish and without 
spot ;’+ the author of the Acts makes Philip apply to Christ 
the passage from Isaiah, “He was led as a sheep to the 
slaughter, and as a lamb dumb before the shearer” (Acts 
viii. 32; Is. lili. 7); a great part of the argument in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews turns upon the idea of Christ’s 
bloodshedding being more precious and effectual than the 
blood of bulls and of goats offered under the Law. With 
evidence of a wide-spread Christian sentiment regarding 
Jesus Christ as figuratively or mystically a sacrificial victim, 





* GPovrar durby rore Ty Hpipg Tov wochon Exovra Toy KéKKvoy *Epi THY 
odpxa kai épovaww dvy obTog éoriy by TéreE Hpeic ioravpwoapev Kai é& ovbe- 
vnoapev Kai iumrvodyrec. 


+ Tyip aipare we dpvod dpopov kai dorirov xprorov.—e. i. 19. 
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and specially as the paschal victim, it would be extremely 
weak to infer a community of authorship between two books 
on the ground of such an emblem occurring in each. That 
it is substantially the same emblem must be allowed, 
although the Apocalypse has apvior ; in the Gospel, the Acts, 
and Epistle of Peter it is auvéce. Now one purpose of the 
fourth Gospel was to identify Jesus with the true paschal 
lamb; he was not only represented by it, he was it; and 
therefore in this Gospel Jesus does not celebrate the Pass- 
over with his disciples before he suffers, but suffers on the 
Passover-day, being the true Paschal Lamb himself. In 
the Apocalypse, the “ Lamb as it had been slain,” is poetical 
imagery, like the “ Lion of the tribe of Judah” (v. 5, 6) ; in 
the “ Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world” 
of the Gospel, is developed doctrine and a mystical identity. 
To recognize in that phrase a mere sentimental description 
of a man of a lamb-like innocence, is a singular instance of 
modern frigidity ; but to allege it as a proof of apostolic 
authorship, or even as consistent with it, would amount to 
charging the apostle with having represented the disciples 
following Christ as the Lamb of God at a time when they 
could not have understood how the term could possibly be 
applicable to him. 

It remains to notice that in the Gospel Jesus is termed 
“the Word,” and in the Apocalypse the “ Word of God.” In 
the latter, the conqueror upon the white horse shall have his 
name called “the Word of God” (xix. 13), with which may 
be compared a subsequent verse, “and hath upon his ves- 
ture and on his thigh his name written, ‘ King of kings and 
Lord of lords’” (ver. 16). Here ought well to be observed, 
that the calling of a name in Biblical phrase is a different 
thing from what we understand in modern times by the 
giving of a proper individual name. Even in the instances 
of illustrative names, such as Jacob, Naomi, they are fre- 
quently not to be taken as singular names applicable to no 
other individual, but as descriptive appellatives of a class. 
“Is he not rightly named Jacob, for he hath supplanted me 
these two times?’—as much as to say, There are many sup- 
planters ; this surely is one. “Thou shalt call his name 
Emmanuel,” not meaning that in the damsel’s child should 
be beheld a singular manifestation of divine presence, much 
less should be an incarnation of Deity, but should be one 
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among many such manifestations. And so names become 
rather descriptions or mottos. “Unto us a child is born 
—and his name shall be called, Wonderful, Counsellor, 
The Mighty God, The Everlasting Father ;’ that is, they 
shall have occasion to say so in respect of him, or apropos 
of him—in some such way as striking events provoke among 
the Moslems the exclamation, “God is great!” Thus, in 
the way of a motto, it is said, “And the name of the city 
from that day shall be, The Lord is there” (Ezek. exlviii. 35); 
and in the way of a motto, and not of an identical name, is 
it prophesied of the “righteous Branch,” “This is his name 
whereby he shall be called, The Lord our Righteousness” 
(Jer. xxiii. 6). That the calling of the name amounts to no 
more in this last instance, which is extremely applicable to 
our present purpose, is evident from the employment of the 
same formula in respect of Jerusalem: “In those days 
shall Judah be saved and Jerusalem shall dwell safely : 
and this is the name wherewith she shall be called, The 
Lord our Righteousness” (Jer. xxxiii. 16).* And thus with 
reference to Hebrew idiom, on which the expression is 
founded, the bearing of the name upon his vesture and his 
thigh of King of kings and Lord of lords by the rider on 
the white horse, does not identify him with the Divine per- 
sonality ; nor the assertion that his name is the Word of 
God predicate of him proper deity, or declare that the Word 
of God is a personality in God himself. It may be very true 
that neither does the prologue of the fourth Gospel assert 
a distinct personality of the Logos within the personality 
of the Divine Being, but it at least recognizes in the Logos 
a metaphysical entity co-existent with, essential to, compre- 
hended in, co-eternal with God, and without which, it may 
be said, God would not be what He is. It is that function 
of Deity whereby all things become (ravra di avrov éyévero)— 
not “by whom all things were made,” as by an artificer work- 
ing outside of his material—and if all things, man. It is the 
source of all which is highest, noblest and best: if there be 
lights, it is the source of light ; if there be living things, it 
is life ; if there be reasonable beings, it is reason ; “if there be 
voluntary agents, it is will. In such a doctrine there is no- 
* It makes no difference whether the phrase be 5 Tr STi: For were 
4 Sj? or Dw without Ni? 
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thing necessarily Christian, or necessarily Jewish. It might 
be held apart from any belief in, or even any knowledge of, 
the person of Jesus Christ. It was doctrine current in vari- 
ous forms, and was laid down in this Gospel as an axiom- 
atic basis which would not be disputed by a considerable 
school; and on which an exposition of the person and work 
of Jesus, as conceived or adapted by the writer, might be 
reared. And that the prologue was a piece of theology 
current and ready.to hand, serving as a convenient intro- 
duction to the historical illustration which was to follow, 
is confirmed by the fact that the formule met with in it 
concerning “the Word” do not recur in any subsequent part 
of the Gospel. It serves a special purpose, and is then done 
with. In the connection wherein it stands it amounts to 
this—the Divine Reason is the ground of all existences, 
specially of good as contrasted with evil, of light as opposed 
to darkness, of truth as contradicted by falsehood ; it is 
incarnate in all men, but perfectly manifested in Jesus 
Christ. We are not now arguing the abstract truth of such 
a doctrine, or maintaining its sufficiency, or reconciling 
the monism of vv. 1—3 with the dualism of vv. 5, 10, 11, 
only pointing out that “the Word” of the Gospel is con- 
nected with an entirely different set of theological concep- 
tions from “the Word of God” in the Revelation, and sup- 
plies no ground whatever for supposing an identity of 
authorship or any literary affinity between the two works. 
And thus all the special instances sometimes relied on to 
prove such an identity, when they are examined, are found 
to tend very strongly to an opposite conclusion. On the 
other hand are evidences which negative the supposition of 
the composer of the Gospel having been a Jew of Palestine. 

In the first place may be taken remarkable omissions, as in 
the absence of all reference to opinions with which a Pales- 
tinian would be thoroughly imbued. Neither Hades nor 
Gehenna are mentioned or described, which occur frequently 
in the other Gospels and in the Apocalypse; there is not 
the least allusion to demoniacal possession, which is so pro- 
minent in the miraculous narratives of the other evangelists. 
Undoubtedly these omissions were made by design ; in the 
latter case, at least, the author must have been familiar with 
stories of possession which were current in the Church even 
in the second century. But as the cure of the possessed 
VOL. Il. 2B 
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was a power most frequently claimed by the Christians, 
so it was one which was imputed by their adversaries to 
magic, nor was it claimed exclusively by the Christians. 
Hence a sufficient explanation of the omission of all 
meution of demoniacs if the Gospel were written in the 
middle of the second century, but not so if it were written 
in the first by a person who had been eye-witness of such 
cures by the agency of Jesus Christ. To one writing with 
the doctrinal purpose manifested in tke fourth Gospel, of 
representing the indwelling in Jesus Christ of the Divine 
Reason, of his being the fountain of life and light and love 
to all of mankind who were capable of being drawn to the 
Father, the expulsion of a demon, supposing him to have 
acknowledged its possibility, would have been an exhibition 
of power unworthy of record; to the Jew of Palestine in the 
first century, it would be the most striking characteristic of 
the supremacy of Messiah over the kingdom of Satan. Nor, 
again, is it intelligible that a Jew of Palestine should have 
omitted in his record of the discourses of Jesus those cha- 
racteristic parables which according to the other Gospels 
formed so large a portion of them, and which John himself 
must have heard. But it would be quite consistent with 
the design of a writer in the second century, desirous of 
conciliating Christianity with Gnosticism, to set forth a 
spiritual Gospel, delivering the higher knowledge supposed 
to have been communicated to the apostles, and especially 
to the bosom disciple in secret, from which those rudimen- 
tary forms of instruction would therefore be omitted. 

In estimating the importance of actual errors into which 
the author has fallen, but which would not have been pos- 
sible to the apostle John, we must bear in mind the par- 
ticular inquiry with which we are now engaged, which is 
at this stage concerning the genuineness of the Gospel, and 
not concerning the authenticity of its contents. For errors 
in etymology, in geography, in the description of national 
customs, which would have little weight in detracting from 
the general credibility of a history otherwise established on 
sufficient testimony, may be altogether decisive to nega- 
tive the authorship of a book in which they occur by a 
particular person or description of person. Thus the author 
undertakes to explain the meaning of Hebrew names occur- 
ring in his narrative, and he explains even such well-known 
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terms as Cephas (i. 42) and Rabbi (i. 38), which it is dif- 
ficult to suppose could have required explanation with 
any persons to whom the apostle John can be imagined 
to have written. But it would be inexplicable that he 
should have fallen into such an error as to say that “Si- 
loam is by interpretation, Sent,” or “one sent,” areorad- 
pévoc (ix. 7). It is acknowledged that such cannot be the 
meaning of the word Siloam or Siloah, though it may be 
derived from the root m9tj (he sent). The extrication from 
this “difficulty” is, as with Liicke, to suppose the words, 
“which is by interpretation, Sent,” to be an interpolation ; 
but they are uniformly present in the Greek MSS., and 
notably in the Sinaitic. The more probable account of the 
matter is, that the author, understanding some connection 
between Siloah and the word signifying to send, fancied a 
mystic allusion to the mission of Jesus Christ; and this will 
agree very well with the mode of thought of an Alexandrian 
Jew of the second century, but neither with the plainness 
nor the practical information of an apostle in the first. Geo- 
graphical errors to be met with in the Gospel are the placing 
of a Bethany on the other side of Jordan (i. 28) ; for Bethany 
is undoubtedly the true reading, and not, as in the received 
text, Bethabara. The substitution of Bethabara was due to 
Origen, ex exigentid loci ; for he acknowledged the reading 
of the MSS. to be Bethany, which is that also of the Sina- 
itic MS. Again, we read (iii. 23) that John baptized “in 
Enon near to Salim, because there was much water there.” 
It is at least doubtful whether there were sucha place as 
Salim (Zadeiz) on the banks of the Jordan, although it was 
supposed by Jerome this was the Salem of which Melchi- 
zedek was king (Gen. xiv. 18); but of Ainon there is no 
trace. And it is evident enough the composer of the Gospel 
must have mistaken in some document which he had before 
him 7)» “fountains,” for the name of a place. So the 
substitution of the noun Sychar for Sichem (iv. 5—7), would 
be unaccountable in one who was really acquainted with 
the localities ; and the vagueness of the whole narrative of 
the woman of Samaria at the well is inconsistent with the 
supposition of its having proceeded from an eye-witness. 
The well is said to be near to Sychar, to be Jacob's well, 
but the woman is said to come out of Samaria (épxeoOae éx rijc 
Zapapeiac, ver. 7), and there is a confusion throughout be- 
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tween the country of Samaria and the city of Samaria, and 
between the city of Samaria and the city or town of Sychar. 
It is sometimes said that yur) é« rij¢ Zapapelac is equivalent 
to yur) Zapapeirc, a woman of the province of Samaria; 
but this is excluded both by the formula, épyeo@a: éx, which 
might be said with reference to the city, but could not be 
said with reference to the province, as well as by the consider- 
ation that the whole transaction as related took place in the 
region of Samaria. And so throughout this Gospel, there 
is either no background to the events described, or the lines 
of place and circumstance are blurred. Particulars surround- 
ing remarkable transactions may be expected to become 
faint in tradition—not so when reported by agents and eye- 
witnesses. An eye-witness deposing to an important fact, 
who gives us no hold upon him, or means of checking him, 
by recounting its accessories, is necessarily regarded with 
suspicion. 

A celebrated argument for the truth of the New Testament 
history is known by the name of “ undesigned coincidences.” 
Arguments for our present purpose may be founded upon 
“undesigned omissions,” “designed omissions,” and “unde- 
signed contradictions.” By “undesigned omissions,” we 
mean such as the omission in the third Gospel of all parti- 
culars concerning the widow of Nain and her son; and in 
the fourth Gospel, the omission of all particulars concern- 
ing the persons engaged at the wedding in Cana of Galilee. 
Now the inference from such an omission is very different 
in the two cases: in the former case, it is merely, that the 
compiler found no more in the tradition than that which he 
has handed on, and he only professes to write from tradi- 
tion. In the latter case, we conclude that if the author had 
been an eye-witness, he must have known more ; and if he 
had known more, it is inconceivable nothing more should 
have transpired: that he related nothing more is thus a 
strong proof that he was at least no eye-witness. The in- 
stances also of “ designed omissions” to be met with in the 
fourth Gospel have a bearing on our present inquiry. The 
other Gospels were, substantially, extant, on any hypothesis, 
when the fourth Gospel was composed. It is therefore a 
designed omission to have left out all narrative of the in- 
carnation, infancy and temptation of Jesus Christ. We 
say nothing now of the truth or credibility of those events. 
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But at any rate, John the apostle was a leading person, a 
“pillar-apostle,” in the society wherein these stories are 
known to have been current at an early period ; he was one 
of those among whom such supernatural circumstances 
would be esteemed especially characteristic of the Messiah- 
ship of their Lord. Consequently, while we can very well 
understand the entire omission of those narratives in the 
fourth Gospel, if John were not its author, and consistently 
with a theology according to which a miraculous generation 
of Christ's humanity would add nothing to his dignity, it 
would be altogether inconceivable for the apostle not only 
not to have followed the recitals of the first and third Gos- 
pels in those particulars, but to have omitted all allusion to 
things of so great importance and so thoroughly believed by 
the other disciples. In reality these designed omissions are 
tacit protests of the strongest kind against the Christology 
of the Synoptics. The Christ of John could not “increase 
in wisdom,” nor would it be fitting that he should receive 
baptism, nor could he be tempted of Satan; nor, again, 
could he suffer an agony, or utter the cry, Eli, Eli, lama 
sabachthani. 

Of undesigned errors or contradictions, a remarkable one 
is found in the words put into the mouths of the Pharisees 
addressing Nicodemus (vii. 52), “Search and look, for out 
of Galilee ariseth no prophet,” or, strictly rendered, “no 
prophet hath arisen” (éyfyepra): it is not supposable 
the Pharisees should have been ignorant that Jonah and 
Nahum were of the region afterwards called Galilee ; and 
this inconsistency is not removed by reading conjecturally 
éyeipera, for that indefinite tense, while it would include the 
future, would not exclude the past. Again, the statement 
(xi. 49—51) that Caiaphas foretold the propitiatory death 
of Christ, by reason of his having the gift of prophecy in 
virtue of his high-priesthood that year; wherein is to be 
observed the inconsistency of such a man as Caiaphas being 
made the instrument of revealing a doctrine which had not 
as yet been declared even by Christ himself; next, the 
groundless opinion that the Jewish high priest for the year 
was endowed with the gift of prophecy ; thirdly, the unhis- 
torical representation that the high-priesthood was at that 
time an annual office, for Caiaphas, it appears from Jose- 
phus, held it for a period of ten years in succession (25—36). 
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This inaccuracy, to use the mildest term, is the more notice- 
able because “ the other disciple,” as the author of the Gospel 
describes himself, is stated to have been known unto the 
high priest,—an averment which also strikes us with surprise 
if John were, as the other evangelists represent, originally a 
fisherman on the coast of the Galilean Sea. There are other 
contradictions which cannot be held to be undesigned, such 
as the contradiction to Luke iii. 19—22, in the statement 
that John was not yet cast into prison (iii. 24); and above 
all, in the irreconcilable difference as to the last supper. 
Without determining anything as to the truth of the several 
narratives in this respect, it is plain enough that, according 
to the earlier current tradition, Jesus ate the Passover on 
the fourteenth day of the month Nisan and was crucified on 
the fifteenth ; and that it must have been of set purpose he 
is represented in the fourth Gospel as eating his last supper 
—not being the Passover—on the thirteenth, and was cru- 
cified on the fourteenth. If the former tradition was really 
derived from the apostles, it is hardly supposable an apostle 
would have set himself to contradict it. But it is very 
supposable a later writer, desirous for dogmatic reasons of 
supplanting the older tradition, would assume the character 
of an apostle. He would naturally do so not too prominently, 
and he would leave the view which he desired to inculcate 
concerning the sacrifice of Christ as the true Paschal Lamb, 
to be inferred from his account of the Passion, rather than 
put it forth in a direct controversial manner. He might 
even do so in a sincere endeavour to reconcile the demands 
of truth and of charity, as he understood and felt them. 
Even in the face of the earlier tradition, he might consider it 
undoubtedly true that Christ did not celebrate a Passover 
at his last supper, because to his mind it was impossible he 
should have done so; but he would avoid directly impugn- 
ing the authority of “memoirs” which represented that he 
did... Meanwhile he would not feel that he was infringing 
any rule of morality by personating with these objects the 
apostle John; nor in so doing would he at all shrink from 
clothing him with a character altogether different from that 
in which he appears in the older traditions. It was neces- 
sary for the author of the fourth Gospel to rest his doctrine 
on an apostolic authority superior, if possible, to that of 
Peter or of Paul. And so John becomes with him the dis- 
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ciple who leaned on Jesus’ breast, and who drew more imme- 
diately than any other from the fountain itself of life and 
truth. 

3y those, indeed, who maintain the Johannean author- 
ship of the Gospel, and by whom the intimations of author- 
ship in the Gospel itself are considered to be conclusive, 
the suppression of the name of John is alleged to be due to 
the modesty of the apostle. It is not easy to understand 
how the apostle, if he wrote the Gospel, could suppress his 
name with a real desire for concealment, which would tend 
to defeat the very object of his writing; but if he did not 
intend to conceal himself—if he foresaw that his authorship 
would be perceived beneath the veil of the “disciple whom 
Jesus loved”—it would argue anything rather than modesty 
that he should have so described himself. It would have 
been more modest simply to have called himself John. It 
is, indeed, singular how little the character of modesty agrees, 
on the one hand, with what is elsewhere related of the two 
sons of Zebedee ; and, on the other, how inconsistent is this 
semblance of retirement with the asseveration that he “saw 
these things,” that “his record is true,” that “he wrote 
these things, and his testimony is true” (xix. 35; xxi. 24). 
Had John simply written with his name, no further confir- 
mation of his word would have been requisite. So little 
do these assertions give evidence on examination of being 
the utterances of the apostle himself, while they agree en- 
tirely with the supposition of some unknown person in a 
subsequent generation having personated the apostle in 
order to recommend his own work. It is very true the 
apostle is not named, nor pointed out by any mark peculiar 
or appropriate to him according to the other Gospels. But 
there is no other apostle to whom such a high place in the 
favour of Jesus could by any possibility be assigned. And 
as soon as the Gospel appears, it is known by the name of 
John ; that is to say, as soon as it appears, there was no 
doubt as to the person intended to be designated as the 
author. The tradition which attributes the Gospel to St. 
John is inadequate to prove its genuineness, because it is 
counterbalanced by greatly preponderating evidence, inter- 
nal and external on the other side, and because it does not 
reach back far enough to the time, or towards the time, 
when the apostle was alive; but its uniformity from the 
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period when the Gospel appeared proves the success of the 
literary artifice* The implied assertion of Johannean au- 
thorship contained in the Gospel itself is, however, made 
to counterbalance external evidences and internal proofs 
of the opposite conclusion, mainly or exclusively by an 
argument of invidiousness and an argument of terror. It is 
an argument of invidiousness to allege, that to suppose the 
Gospel to be pseudonymous is to accuse one of the most 
highly gifted of Christian men of being a liar and an im- 
postor ; it is an argument of terror, that thus all historical 
certitude is undermined, and all reliance upon the records 
of preceding ages must be given up. 

On the subject of pseudonymous literature, and by way 
of reply to the argument of invidiousness, we may cite the 
following remarks, quoted with approval by a thoroughly 
orthodox divine of the last generation, Professor Laurence, 
afterwards Archbishop of Cashel, from a dissertation upon 
the Second Book of Esdras, by Dr. Francis Lee (1752): 

‘You know nothing was anciently more common, or held more 
innocent, than such personations of authors. And if this, in 
succeeding ages, came to be the occasion of some mistakes, espe- 
cially among the vulgar and less critical realers, it is not much 
to be wondered at; but it is not then to be imputed as a crime 
to them, who had no thoughts of deceiving any by it, or (which 
is all one) of whom it doth not appear that they had. Some of 
the first pieces of antiquity, you know, have been written in this 
character ; the ancient Academy were particularly famous for it. 
We do not think the worse of Plato for his personating of Socra- 
tes, or of Cicero for his personating of Cato. And though the 
names of Plato and Cicero should have been swept away with 
the torrent of time, yet not only the book of Wisdom, but that 
of Job also, is supposed by some learned men to be of this kind, 
without derogating from the authority of one or the excellence 
of both. The works of these excellent masters, whereby they 
have given a sort of eternity to those two great men, would not 
have been for that the less valuable, notwithstanding all that 
some critics have urged to shew them to be supposititious.”+ 

* Chap. xxi. may have been added to the Gospel, as is generally supposed, 
by a second hand, which would not affect the probabilities as they are stated 
above. It is, in any case, only an echo of what has preceded ; or perhaps we 
are presented in ver. 24 with the earliest extant proof of the rapid success of 
the literary artifice. 

+ Ascensio Isaie Vatis—a Ricardo Laurence, Heb. Ling. Prof. Reg., etc. 
etc., Oxon. 1819, p. 178. 
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We cannot see any sufficient reason, while the fact of this 
pseudonymous literature is acknowledged among Greek, 
Latin and Jewish authors, and while examples of it are to 
be met with at least in the Apocryphal writings of the pre- 
Christian and Christian periods, why it is forbidden us to 
conclude some of the books of the New Testament itself to 
be pseudonymous also. According to certain theories of 
inspiration and of a supernatural determination of the Canon, 
it might possibly be inadraissible to suppose the author of 
one of those books to have assumed a cliaracter or a name 
which was not his own. But such inferences from mere 
theories ought to be no bar to a critical inquiry. It should 
be borne in mind that none of the authors of the books of 
the New Testament placed their own works in the list which 
was afterwards known as the Canon. Nor, as far as we 
have any means of judging, could the author of the fourth 
Gospel foresee that his bovok would be reckoned among the 
specially sacred Christian writings for ages to come, any 
more than the authors of the Apocaly}se and of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews could foretell that theirs, after fluctuations 
of opinion, would ultimately Le generally received into the 
Canon—or than the authors of the Epistle of Barnabas and 
of the Pastor of Hermas, that, after a similar fluctuation of 
opinion, theirs would finally lhe left out. It is futile to in- 
quire whether, if he could have foreseen such a result, he 
would have felt it justifiable to assume the character of the 
apostle. We may, however, feel very sure that the writing 
would have secured by its own merits a permanent place 
among the primitive Christian Scriptures, and that a name 
would have been given to it, if any name were needed, as 
a stamp of its authority. 

As to the argument from terror, which seeks to deter from 
the investigation of the truth concerning Biblical histories 
through fear of consequences, it may suffice, that they who 
make discoveries, if they be discoveries, or who declare truth, 
if what they declare is truth, are not responsible for conse- 
quences: consequences are in higher hands than theirs. He 
who has constituted the universal order will undoubtedly 
in the end justify his own appointment. 

But let us submit to be uncertain and doubtful as to the 
histories of the past, and as to the furm and features of the 
mighty ones whom we are prone even to fall down unto 
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and worship. It may be, some ancients of the human race, 
now seeming vast and superhuman in the dim distance, 
whose lineaments we would anxiously reproduce accord- 
ing to our own ideal, were in their own day ill-proportioned 
and grotesque, living in ages when neither individuals nor 
societies had distinct consciousness of themselves, their aims 
or ends, and such could supply no proper models for us. 
It may be, again, of necessity, as the ever-shifting panorama 
of events moves on, its earlier scenes must fade and become 
indistinct, while the present grows in vividness and intensity, 
teaching us that we must cohere with the past, but not live 
in it. Or, finally, it may be this—the kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation : things spiritual and agencies 
and persons spiritual do not define themselves so readily 
and clearly to our sublunary eyesight as things and persons 
sensual and earthly. We should not, therefore, think it 
hard or strange, to know Cesar better from the Commen- 
taries, than we can possibly know Christ, outwardly at least, 
from the Gospels. When the Roman falls, empires are 
shaken: only in an after-growth of legend, when one greater 
than Cesar gives up the ghost, are the rocks rent and the 
day darkened—for the kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation. And these “last words” are intelligible or un- 
intelligible, not by reason of any merit or demerit in histo- 
rians, but because they issue from a higher or a lower nature. 
The “ Et tu Brute,” we can easily understand, a schoolboy 
can interpret it: we can give a shrewd guess at the irony, 
not untinged with religion, of, “I owe a cock to A‘scula- 
pius ;” but, “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” we yearn and weep over in vain. Meanwhile let it 
suffice us if the work of Christ abide. Let us be thankful 
to behold therein the best evidences of his presence, the 
only traces of his footsteps we may ever recover. For if we 
go forth to seek him in the body, he is gone. Men say, 
indeed, Lo! he is here, or, He is there ; but we do not find 
him—not in Matthew, nor in Mark, nor in Luke, nor yet 
in John. 

Something more will have to be said of the genesis of 
the fourth Gospel. 





S. T. B. 














VIL—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


THE two volumes of Mr. Donaldson’s “Critical History 
of Christian Literature and Doctrine,”* in which he treats 
of the Apologists, are marked by the same qualities of lucid 
and exact statement and rigid theological impartiality as 
distinguished the first part of his work. It is pleasant to 
travel over a region so strewn with wrecks of past debate 
in company with a guide who has no theory to support, 
and whose only object is to observe and note down the 
natural characteristics of the route. As a history of Chris- 
tian literature, Mr. Donaldson’s work leaves little to be de- 
sired. His plan is to take up one by one the books which 
have come down to us from the age of which he treats ; to 
discuss their authorship and genuineness ; to give an abstract 
of their contents ; to describe minutely and exhaustively 
their theological peculiarities; and, in the last place, to 
enumerate the extant MSS. and various editions. When, 
as in the case of the Apologists, a number of books are capa- 
ble of being arranged in a well-defined group, he prefixes 
an introduction, in which he attempts to seize and describe 
their general character. In the performance of this task, 
his style, which is clear without possessing any special force 
or elegance, does him good service ; a more rhetorical pre- 
sentation of his matter might produce upon the reader's 
mind the impression that he was listening, not to the deci- 
sion of a judge, but to the pleading of an advocate. But 
the work answers less completely to its title as a History 
of Christian Doctrine. It is rather a compendious and me- 
thodical collection of the materials of which such a history 
must be built up. When we compare it with the Dogmen- 
geschichten, of which the theological literature of Germany 
supplies more than one example, we feel the want of a more 
continuous treatment. 

The task which the historian of Christian doctrine in the 
three first centuries has to perform, greatly resembles that 
of the paleontologist, who from a few scattered bones and 
leaves endeavours to reconstruct the whole flora and fauna 





* A Critical History of Christian Literature and Doctrine from the Death of 
the Apostles to the Nicene Council. By James Donaldson, M.A. Vols. II. III. 
The Apologists. London: Macmillan, 1866. 
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of an extinct era. So of the literature of the period on 
which Mr. Donaldson labours we have no more than a few 
fossil remains—a letter, an apology, a controversial tract. 
We find prevailing in each of these a certain type of Chris- 
tian thought and belief, but the links between them must 
be supplied by the historian’s own insight, and he can 
never be sure that his conjectural connection of ideas pos- 
sesses a greater certainty than attaches to the possible. But 
this genesis and growth of ideas are precisely what the 
peculiarities of Mr. Donaldson’s plan prevent him from set- 
ting before us ; he analyzes with extreme care the doctrinal 
contents of the Shepherd, and tells us what Clement of 
Rome seems to have believed, and ascertains the theological 
position of Justin ; but he has nothing to say of the relation 
in which these stand to one another, or of tle common 
root in Scripture of their varying Christian faith. Nor, in- 
deed, will this necessary task ever be performed except by 
a critical historian who is bold enough to go a step further 
than Mr. Donaldson, and to begin his work with the canoni- 
cal books of the New Testament. Every day makes it more 
clear that the line which separates these from the works of 
what are called the Apostolical Fathers, is one artificially 
drawn by theological prejudice. While, on the one hand, 
the Alexandrine and Sinaitic MSS. reveal a condition of 
Christian opinion in which the Epistles of Clement and 
Barnabas au:l the Shepherd of Hermas were thought worthy 
to stand side by side with the Canonical Scriptures, it is, 
on the other, a conclusion not warranted by the facts of the 
case, that all the books of the New Testament were prior 
in time of composition to all of those which are universally 
allowed to rank next to them in antiquity. But even were 
this the case—even did we admit that the Gospel of John, 
for instance, has been proved to belong to the first Christian 
century—it would not the less be true that the peculiarities 
of faith and feeling to be noted in the Apostolical Fathers 
stand in a necessary connection with the events and modes 
of thought which the New-Testament Scriptures profess to 
record, and except in direct relation to them can neither 
be understood nor accounted for. Mr. Donaldson avoids, 
no doubt, a dangerous rock of theological hatred by exclud- 
ing the New Testament from the scope of his work ; but at 
the same time he seriously impairs its philosophical value. 
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From the first letter which Paul wrote down to the latest 
German commentary upon it, Christian literature is a whole ; 
and the same method of critical and historical treatment is 
applicable to every part. 

One important service to theology Mr. Donaldson’s book, 
from its rigid, almost dry, impartiality is admirably fitted to 
perform. Certain heterodox theologians, in England and 
elsewhere, are wont to allege that only the germs of the 
Nicene doctrine of the Trinity are to be found in Scripture, 
and that their development into their present shape is due 
to various forces, not all of Christian origin. With the first 
part of this statement Roman Catholic divines agree, though 
they go on to state that the development, the reality of 
which they admit, was the work of the Holy Spirit operating 
in and through the infallible Church. The ordinary Pro- 
testant, again, unwilling to assent to the theory of a natural, 
still less willing to submit to the allegation of an infallible 
development, is shut up to a position less tenable than 
either of the other two, namely, that the Nicene doctrine is, 
after all, to be found in Scripture by those who look for it 
rightly. We commend to him Mr. Donaldson’s account of 
the theology of the Apostolical Fathers and the Apologists, 
and beg him to account for the fact, that the nearer men 
lived to the times of the apostles, the less definite and com- 
plete were their ideas of the central doctrine of Nicene 
Christianity. From the Rationalist as from the Roman 
Catholic point of view, the history of Christian opinion in 
the three first centuries is at least intelligible ; to the evan- 
gelical Protestant, who accepts the creeds of the Church 
without acknowledging her authority, we cannot conceive 
how it should be other than “a maze without a plan.” 

The author of “The Papal Drama”* says in his Preface : 
“TI do not profess to write the history of the Roman Church ; 
I do not profess to write a minute and detailed history of 
the Popes: but I do profess to tell with some fulness and 
comprehensiveness the story of the Popedom ; ... . to set it 
forth in its twofold character as a spiritual and a secular 
power, and to consider its relations to other powers, its place 
in history, and its part in the great drama of human affairs.” 





* The Papal Drama: a Historical Essay. By Thomas H. Gill, Author of 
the Anniversaries. London: Longmans. 1866. 
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That which Mr. Gill professes to do, he has done, and well 
done. His story of the Popedom is both interesting and 
trustworthy. No reader can doubt that with persevering 
labour and conscientious investigation he has striven “ after 
strict accuracy in the statement of facts and perfect fairness 
in the estimate of character.” As a virtual if not directly 
intended reply to defences of the Papacy of old times or 
new by Cardinals dead or living, it deserves the gratitude 
of every sincere Protestant. As a warning to half-hearted 
Protestants everywhere, it seems to us, perhaps because we 
do not need it, admirable. The need of it just now in En- 
gland is great. With national lack of intellectual conscience 
or insular superabundance of sovereign self-will, an ever- 
increasing “Church” party spurns the Protestant name for 
itself, and scouts Protestant rights for all others; while 
presuming, with a coolness which would be insolent were it 
not ignorant, to exercise “ private judgment” as to parts and 
parcels of the indivisible Catholic dogma, and individual 
preference as to ritual, whose basis is authority ; and thus 
makes itself, in fact, by virtue of near resemblance, the 
worst heretic and rebel from the one infallible Church. We 
must hope that some at least of those who have set their 
faces Romewards may learn from this book the lesson which 
it is so well able to teach; what a return to Rome really 
means ; what a rejection of the Protestant name logically 
involves ; what a preference for Catholic over Reformed 
principles justly carries with it. This defence and this 
warning Mr. Gill’s work supplies, setting forth with eloquent 
earnestness the fruits of extensive and careful reading. That 
it supplies, moreover, weapons of offence, sharp and heavy, 
for all future polemic against the Papacy, such as will be 
within the grasp and strength of future Stowells or M’Neiles, 
and may well become a pebbly bottom whence small Record- 
ite Davids shall pick up sling-stones to pepper the Roman 
Goliath from a safe distance, is an unfortunate result of its 
merits and its faults. For Mr. Gill has not written a history. 
He says, “I lay no claim to the impartiality of religious 
indifference.” We do not for a moment admit that historic 
impartiality presupposes religious indifference. In the light, 
however, of this avowal, interpreted by the work itself, our 
author must be read. The “Papal Drama” is not a history. 
If it were, we might be forced to call it a prejudiced history ; 
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a one-sided history ; a partial, puritanical, Protestant his- 
tory. It is an accusation: the accusation of an honourable 
enemy ; of a public prosecutor, the more pitiless because 
not retained for fee or reward ; moved only, his conscience 
tells him, by love of truth and sense of duty. The work 
must, therefore, be read in the light of his assertion in the 
Preface: “Every earnest believer in Christianity as the 
full and final revelation of God, must look upon the Pope- 
dom either as the perfection or as the nethermost degrada- 
tion thereof.” The style rings with a pure and perfect 
hatred, natural to Reformers and hereditary in genuine 
Puritans, reminding one in a way that is good to be re- 
minded—for who knows what is coming ?—of the feelings 
of earnest Protestants in the 16th and 17th centuries, 
warming one’s heart now and then with Cromwellian or 
Miltonic tones. But history it is not. Perhaps “ Drama,” 
too, is not quite appropriate as title. Fitter, it seems to us, 
would have been—seeing what we now see of the end—to 
adopt Dante’s name, “Comedy,” with a contradictory epi- 
thet! “A Puritan poet,” to parody a mot of Voltaire's, “is 
not obliged to write like Thucydides.” A writer in the 
19th century is not bound to imbibe this century’s critical 
spirit—if he can help it. A student and scholar of to-day 
is not forced to believe that there is such a science as phi- 
losophy of history, though perhaps no intellectual distinction 
of our age will hereafter be reckoned so great as this, that 
the 19th century first saw philosophical history arise in 
idea and realize itself in part. Still, in forming a judgment 
upon so great a drama as the Papacy’s, in deciding the 
value of a world-historical fact of a dozen ages’ standing, 
one consideration should not be left out of sight which lies 
somewhere among the roots of philosophical history, but 
lays no claim to be of the fruits thereof. Could a pheno- 
menon which for so many ages accompanied the progress 
of Christianity, evidently in certain ways aiding that pro- 
gress, and so long held almost undoubted sway over nations, 
helping to mould their life and growth, have been altoge- 
ther bad? ‘“ Whatever is, is right,” when taken as motto 
for present conduct, shews its upholder to be either ignorant 
that in every actual state of the world Satan rules as well 
as God, or to be in conscious alliance with the former. But 
to deny that whatever has been, must be in some sense good 
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and right, seems equivalent to asserting that at some one 
period of the world’s history—say from the 6th to the 16th 
centuries of the Christian era—Satan was, on the whole, 
victorious over the moral government of God. 

If the reader can go beyond Sydney Smith’s famous joke 
by not merely taking off his flesh and sitting in his bones, 
but also laying aside his skeleton,—and if, after that, he can 
drop his personality and think of himself as merely a centre 
of force, or as a particular mode of operation of the one 
great force which is everywhere active,—he will, we appre- 
hend, be in the proper frame of mind to appreciate Mr. 
Charles Bray’s essay on Force and its Mental Correlates.* 
The doctrine of this little book, laid down somewhat dog- 
matically, and illustrated with extracts from Carlyle, Emer- 
son, Spinoza, J.S. Mill and Miss Martineau’s Mr. Atkinson, 
is, that there are no such things as Matter or Spirit, but 
that both are resolvable into Foree—that being heat in one 
form which is thoug)it or feeling in another—that time and 
space are mudes of thought—that all things, both the changes 
of the world and the actions of men, are bound together by 


_ an absolute necessity, which “is most probably established 


and maintained by the Will of the Creator”—and that con- 
sequently there can be no moral responsibility. Of course 
there is something to be said for this doctrine, and Mr. Bray 
says it on the whole very well. But the first return to 
natural feeling or active duty will generally dissipate such 
speculations ; and the answer to such reasoning as is here 
presented to us, is to be found, we think, in the instinctive 
feelings and convictions of mankind. There are, indeed, 
many points in which a man resembles a steam-engine, as a 
table drawn up by Mr. Bray incontestably proves ; but there 
are also some important differences. Probably the majority 
of readers will take more interest in the speculations on 
spiritualism than anything else in this volume. The writer 
appears to accept as genuine most of the alleged phenomena, 
including those of the famous Cornhill article ; but accounts 
for them, not by the assumption of personal spirits acting 
independently of human agency, but by supposing that 
certain unconscious influences go forth from every human 





* On Force and its Mental Correlates. By Charles Bray. London: Long- 
mans. 1866. 
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brain, and constitute a kind of spirit atmosphere, by the re- 
action of which the phenomena are produced. 

Dr. Beard has published a small volume, under the title 
of “A Memorial to the Memorial Hall,”* with the avowed 
intention of leaving on record a decided statement of the 
doctrinal views held by those who were most active in the 
erection of the handsome building raised in Manchester in 
honour of the Ejected Two Thousand of the year 1662. We 
think that Dr. Beard does not trust sufficiently to the power 
of free inquiry in thus trying to guard the open trust on 
which that Hall was most judiciously established from pos- 
sible misapplication ; but it is not necessary in this place 
to discuss the question of trusts for religious and philan- 
thropical purposes. The author of this work has, in further- 
ance of his special object, published several discourses which 
he has delivered on the induction of his pupils to ministerial 
duty or in the regular course of his academical duties. The 
tone which reigns in these discourses, as in all Dr. Beard’s 
publications, is a free recognition of the power of the Spirit 
which bloweth where it listeth, with a special and intense 
reverence for its peculiar and fuller manifestation in Jesus 
Christ and the Scriptures. 

By a strange caprice of fortune, South Africa seems des- 
tined to furnish leading cases in all the difficulties that can 
arise either between different orders in the Church or be- 
tween Church and State. During the past year, the Supreme 
Court of the Cape of Good Hope has been busy with an 
action brought by the Rev. Thomas Francois Burgers, min- 
ister of Hanover, against the Synodical Commission of the 
Dutch Reformed Church.t Mr. Burgers had been brought 
before the Commission on a charge of heresy ; had been 
convicted of denying the personality of the Devil and the 
sinlessness of Christ ; and in consequence had been suspended 
from his cure. Against this sentence he appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the colony, alleging, as the ground of his 
appeal, certain technical irregularities in the procedure of 





* A Memorial to the Memorial Hall, Albert Square, Manchester, in its 
Union with the Unitarian Home-Missionary Board. By John R. Beard, D.D. 
London: Whitfield, Green and Son. 1866. 

+ In the Privy Council. The Case of the Rev. T. F. Burgers, Minister of 
the Dutch Reformed Church at Hanover, Cape of Good Hope, suspended for 
Heresy. London: Triibner. 1866. 
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his ecclesiastical judges. The chief interest of the trial 
centred not so much in the discussion of the merits of the 
case, as in a preliminary single combat between the Hon. 
William Porter, Attorney-General of the colony, and the 
Rev. Andrew Murray, Jun., who, as Moderator of the Synod, 
argued the case of his Church. The latter, with his advisers, 
had caused to be inserted among the pleadings a certain 
statement of principles—a very bold and able document, in 
which, both upon general and legal grounds, a complete 
independence of the State and its Courts was claimed for 
the Dutch Reformed Church. This statement, as techni- 
cally informal, was struck out of the pleadings, and the 
ensuing argument turned upon the jurisdiction of the Court 
in such cases as that now brought before it. This jurisdic- 
tion was impugned with considerable ability by Mr. Murray; 
defended with great force of argument by Mr. Porter. It 
is almost needless to say that the Court maintained its own 
rights, and at a subsequent sitting unanimously decided 
that Mr. Burgers’ suspension was null and void, condemning 
the plaintiffs in costs. As we are informed that an appeal 
to the Privy Council has been lodged by the Synod, we 
abstain from further detail as to the facts or arguments of 
the case. However it may finally be decided, it must be 
of the greatest importance to such bodies—e.g. the Wesleyan 
Methodists and the various bodies of Scotch Presbyterians 
—as claim a spiritual tmperivm within and independent 
of the State. In the mean time, a Church Defence Asso- 
ciation has been formed at the Cape in Mr. Burgers’ interest ; 
while his friends in England, among whom we may mention 

tev. H. B. Wilson, of Great Staughton, St. Neots, are anxious 
to receive further pecuniary help. 

“The English Life of Jesus, Part I1.,”* is the continuation 
of a pamphlet on the credibility of the Gospel narratives 
which we have previously noticed, and is a similar example 
of purely destructive criticism. The author finds fault with 
M. Renan, that, having pulled in pieces, he undertakes the 
task of putting together again, the Gospel narratives ; and 
seems to think that even Strauss has gone too far in at- 
tempting to account, on the mythical theory, for the legends 
* The English Life of Jesus, Part II.: comprising an Analysis of the Career 
of John the Baptist and of the Beginning of the Public Ministry of Jesus. 
Thomas Scott, Ramsgate. 
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to which he refuses his credence. We shall not now enter 
into any minute examination of the critique here attempted ; 
this side of the question cannot be more ably or more 
strongly put than it has already been put by Strauss; and 
we are not unwilling that negative, as well as every other 
species of criticism, should have its full and free expression. 
We only desire to point out that the position, of refusing to 
undertake the process of reconstruction, which this author 
takes up, is really untenable by any philosophical critic. 
No success in proving the unhistorical character of the 
Gespels can argue Christianity out of existence; it is an 
effect which must have had a competent cause; and the 
discovery and definition of this cause is precisely what the 
philosophical historian has to do. Practically, every man 
does this for himself, and constructs a Christ in his own 
mind from what materials he can ; probably even the author 
of this pamphlet, could we cross-question him, has some 
vague idea of the Founder of Christianity floating in his 
imagination, the result of that very process of rehabilitation 
which he here refuses to perform. Only when Christianity 
has ceased to exist will men be content with a purely nega- 
tive criticism of the Gospels; but then we greatly doubt 
whether they will care for any criticism of them at all 
So long as there is a Christianity, they will want a Christ, 
and will prefer even that strange compound of the prophet 
and the petit-maitre which M. Renan offers to them, to the 
absolute denials of this “ English Life of Jesus.” 

“A Layman’s Faith” * is one of the little books—so nume- 
rous and so peculiar as to be almost a sign of the times— 
in which men who, dissatisfied with existing forms of Chris- 
tian doctrine as presented by the Church, have thought out 
a faith for themselves, give their lucubrations to the world, 
in full confidence that what is so satisfactory to themselves 
cannot be unsatisfactory to others. These tiny volumes, 
which aim to settle controversies which require in those 
who would approach them with any chance of success very 
special attainments, are often remarkable by their naive igno- 
rance. The present is no exception to the rule; its author 
does not even understand the difficulties of which he dis- 


* A Layman’s Faith, Doctrines and Liturgy. By a Layman. London: 
Triibner. 1806. 
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poses with such apparent ease—So also with “A Chrono- 
logical Synopsis of the Four Gospels,’* in which Mr. H. 
Grenville has bestowed a world of patient industry to accom- 
plish an insoluble problem. What is to be said to a writer 
who, in face of the likenesses of the Synoptics, lays down 
as a main principle that the four Gospels are “independent 
accounts of the life and death of the Messiah,” it being plain 
that this, except in a very modified sense, is precisely what 
they are not? Or what may not be accomplished in the 
way of reconciliation by one who adopts Lord Arthur Her- 
vey’s hypothesis respecting the genealogies of Christ, for 
which not a scintilla of evidence can be alleged ? 

The Rev. Arthur Wolfe is the author of a little volume 
entitled, “ Family Prayers and Scripture Calendar,” which 
we can strongly recommend as characterized by a pure and 
unaffected devotion. It may be taken as a proof that true 
worshipers are often not so far divided even in the act of 
worship as they are wont to imagine, that the alteration of 
a very few phrases would render these prayers fit for gene- 
ral use. And in piety that which is most universal is really 
highest too—We had not the opportunity of noticing at 
the time of its first publication the translation of Dr. Ré- 
ville’s admirable biographical sketch of Theodore Parker. 
It is well fitted for, and will we hope obtain, a wide circu- 
lation, as a faithful portrait of a noble and deeply devout 
man, the quality of whose manliness is daily receiving a 
wider recognition, as the noise of the controversies which 
raged about him in his lifetime gradually dies away. 

Since our last issue, Mr. Wicksteed, Mr. Hincks and Mr. 
Thom, have each contributed a sermon to the present con- 
troversy among the Unitarian churches. The former, who 
was the official mouthpiece of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association at its recent annual meeting, has now 
published the striking sermon which he preached on that 





* A Chronological Synopsis of the Four Gospels, designed to shew that on a 
minute Critical Analysis the Writings of the Four Evangelists contain no Con- 
tradictions within themselves, By H. Grenville. London: J. R. Smith. 1866. 

+ Family Prayers and Scripture Calendar. By Rev. Arthur Wolfe, M.A., 
Rector of Fornham All Saints, and of Westley, Bury St. Edmunds, &c. &c. 
London: Bell and Daldy. 1865. 

t The Life and Writings of Theodore Parker. By Albert Réville, D.D. 
Authorized Translation, revised by the Author. London: Simpkin, Marshall 
and Co. 1865. 
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occasion with such marked effect.* We will venture upon 
only a single remark ;—that the frequently expressed dissent 
from Mr. Wicksteed’s definition of Unitarianism as equiva- 
lent to Monotheism,+ may serve as a reminder that phrases 
can, after all, be used to good practical purpose only in their 
generally accepted sense ; and that questions which turn on 
the signification of a word must be decided, not by what it 
can be made to mean, but by what, in common parlance, it 
actually does mean.—Mr. Hincks’ sermon,t designed to in- 
form his congregation of the aims and principles involved 
in the recent movement, deserves, and we hope will receive, 
a wide circulation, as a clear and calm statement which, 
even when it fails to convince, will rouse no anger and shock 
no prejudice.—Mr. Thom’s eloquent discourse, “The Church 
of the Spirit of Life in Christ Jesus, one Fold and one Shep- 
herd,”§ contains parts of a sernron preached before the 
Association in 1850. It is an earnest and moving appeal 
on behalf of Christianity as a trust in and communion with 
the Divine Persons of God and Christ, and forcibly points 
out how on this basis a church inclusive of all sects might 
be founded.—A pamphlet, called “Truth and Opinion: a 
Letter to John Eliot Howard, Esq.,”|| while referring to con- 
troversies among the much divided body of Plymouth Bre- 
thren, with which we are little acquainted, is curious as 
making copious reference, in its pleading fer a larger liberty, 
to the present Unitarian debates, and especially to Mr. 
Martineaw’s article reprinted from our pages. 

“The Life and the Light” @ is a long and eloquent sermon, 
preached on behalf of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, by 
the Rev. H. Allon, who is well known as an Independent 





* The One God and Father of All: a Sermon, &. By Charles Wicksteed, 
B.A. London: Whitfield, Green and Son. 1866. 

? P. 12. 

t The New Catholic Movement: a Sermon, &c. By Thomas Hincks, B.A. 
London: Whitfield, Green and Son. 1866. 

§ The Church of the Spirit of Life in Christ Jesus, one Fold and one Shep- 
herd: a Discourse, &c. By John Hamilton Thom. London: Whitfield, Green 
and Son. 1866. 

|| Truth and Opinion: a Letter to John Eliot Howard, Esq., on Church Dis- 
cipline and Christian Charity in their Relations to supposed Error. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 1866. 

| The Life and the Light: a Sermon, &. By Rev. Henry Allon. London: 
Jackson, Walford and Hodder. 1866. 
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minister. It powerfuily presents the general truth that the 
gospel is its own best evidence, though we cannot follow 
Mr. Allon when he carries this principle into doctrinal de- 
tail, and says, “The salvation that is in Christ respects, on 
the one hand, every requirement of the Divine Government ; 
it satisfies, on the other, every requirement of my own moral 
nature.”*—“Two Sermons, preached before the University of 
Cambridge,’+ by Canon Carus of Winchester, entitled re- 
spectively “Jesus Christ witnessing to the Truth,” and “ The 
Holy Spirit guiding into all Truth,” shew in a singular way 
how little the scientific spirit which is supposed to animate 
the studies of Cambridge has penetrated into the domain 
of theology. They are moderate in tone, but with the pre- 
misses which Canon Carus quietly assumes it would be 
possible to prove anything. 

In the “ Addresses on the First Celebration of a Confir- 
mation Service in the High-Pavement Chapel, Nottingham, ’t 
by Mr. Tayler and Mr. Clayden, we have a valuable memo- 
rial of what must have been an occasion of singular interest. 
— Mr. Calloway’s funeral sermon for Mr. Brodhurst, of New- 
ark,§ is a warm tribute to the memory of one who, at con- 
siderable cost, not altogether of the pecuniary sort, gave a 
clear and steadfast testimony to what he believed to be 
Christian truth—‘“The Religious Value of the Doctrine of 
Continuity,”|| a sermon by Mr. Clayden, is an eloquent 
application of the leading idea of Mr. Groves’ address at 
Nottingham to religious truths and hopes—TIn a pamphlet 
entitled “ Unitarians vindicated against Misrepresentations, 
Mr. Maginnis gives a courteous but emphatic and spirited 
reply to the Rev. C. H. Crawfurd, who, though a beneficed 
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+ Two Sermons, preached before the University of Cambridge, &c. By Wil- 
liam Carus, M.A., Canon of Winchester ; formerly Senior Fellow and Senior 
Dean of Trinity College. Published by request. London: Bell and Daldy. 1806 

t Addresses on the First Celebration of a Confirmation Service, &e. By Rev. 
P. W. Clayden and Rev. J. J. Tayler, B.A., &c. London: Whitfield, Green 
and Son. 

§ The True Foundation of the Hope of Heaven: a Sermon, &e. By Rev. 
Henry Calloway. London: Whitfield, Green and Son. 1806. 

|| The Religious Value of the Doctrine of Continuity: a Sermon. By P. W. 
Clayden. London: Whitfield, Green and Son. 1866. 

“| Unitarians vindicated against Misrepresentations of the Rev. C. H. Craw- 
furd, Rector of Old Swinford ; a Letter. By David Maginnis. London : Whit- 
field, Green and Son. 1886. 
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clergyman, shews himself in a recently published volume of 
sermons to be a coarse and vulgar controversialist. 

Of the miscellaneous pamphlets which have reached us, 
we may mention two. ‘The first contains two prize essays 
on Vivisection,* published by the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals; both of which agree in 
reprobating the cruel and useless practice which obtains in 
France, of teaching veterinary students by surgical practice 
upon the living subject ; while the second and more scien- 
tific of the two (by Dr. Markham) defends vivisection in 
certain cases, as the only means of ascertaining important 
physiological truth. The question really goes deeper than 
either essayist has followed it, and could be satisfactorily 
decided only upon the basis of a general theory of the moral 
relation of man to the lower animals.—“ University Educa- 
tion in Ireland” + is practically a continuation by Professor 
Cairnes of the article on that subject which appeared in the 
first number of our present volume, and which was reprinted 
for general circulation. He now, in a Letter addressed to 
Mr. J.S. Mill, defends the position which he then occupied, 
against the attack of Professor Sullivan, who, as might 
naturally be expected, raises the cry of illiberality against 
those who hesitate to introduce the denominational prin- 
ciple into university education. Mr. Cairnes’ pamphlet is 
temperate and able; but its force is neutralized by the 
announcement in the Postscript that the new charter has 
actually been signed. We fully share both Mr. Cairnes’ 
regret that this should have been done, and his indignation 
at the deceit which has been practised upon the opponents 
of the measure. 


. 
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* Vivisection, is it Necessary or Justifiable ? Two Prize Essays, &e. London: 
Hardwicke. 1866. 

+ University Education in Ireland: a Letter to J. S. Mill, Esq., M.P. By 
J. E. Cairnes, M.A. London: Macmillan. 1866. 
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